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LIFE VICTORIOUS 


by Joseph Fort Newton 


This is more than biography or 
history, the stories of Augustine, 
“Francis of Assisi, John Wesley, 


the Friend John Woolman, and 
many others. An eloquent 


appeal for a revival of the : 


Based on a volume long out of 


— 


HE TOUCH OF THE 
MASTER’S HAND 
by Harold A. Cockburn 


Introduction by John Sutherland Bonnell 


Brief, stimulating sermons, by a 
Scotsman, dealing with the fun- 
damentals of Christian faith and 
living. By a minister who fought 
in World War I, served as Chap- 
lain with the Royal Air Force in 
World War II and is a frequent 
contributor to many periodicals. 


$1.50 
At all Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York 10 


PROFITS 

IN THE NEW 
STOCK-N- 
HOLDR 


Here’s an exciting way to make money 
for your Woman’s Society or Missionary 
Group. Sell the new STOCK-N-HOLDR. 
A quilted plastic case made of Fire- 
stone ‘‘velon” (Good Housekeeping ap- 
peoved) to store your finest stockings. 
even large, roomy pockets, ideal for 
home or travel use. 
The PERFECT GIFT! Everybody wants 
one. 
(Send for sample and sales plan today. 
Start selling at once, sample returnable.) 


GRETHLINE (F), HAMBURG, PENNA. 
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o CHE greatest offering that this 
church has ever seen!” . . . that is 
the comment heard on every side, 
from Christians of every name, after 
Church services on Sunday, March 27. 

The radio program, ONE GREAT 
HOUR (See FortH, March, page 7), 
the preceding evening had been 
truly a great hour, a great experience 
for a great need. And Christian peo- 
ple responded by going to church 
and, in their accustomed places of 
worship, making a Christian offering 
for the aid and succour of the war- 
shocked peoples of Europe and Asia. 
As ForTH goes to press early reports 
indicate that the goal of one million 
dollars for the Presiding Bishop's 
Fund for World Relief in 1949 will 
be reached. 


“Fear God” 


“Fearing God and nothing else.” 
With those words, Britain’s elder 
statesman, Winston Churchill, closed 
his address in Cambridge, Mass., 
at the installation of the new 
president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. In a world 
racked by every conceivable fear, 
this admonition is of great signifi- 
cance and importance. Christian 
people especially, committed as they 
are to follow the Redeeming Jesus, 
have a responsibility to bring to 
each day’s problems and duties a 
fearless courage and attitude. Such 
courage and attitude need constant 


Continued on next page 


ENRICHING 


WORSHIP 


Edited by A. J. William Myers 


“There is an abundance of fresh, 
striking and arresting material for 
adding to the stimulation and 
power of worship services of 
every sort. Poetry, prose, epi- 
grammatic _expressions, rayers 
are gathered to make a collection 
of unhackneyed resources for en- 
riching worship. Pastors, church 
school workers, youth leaders of 
every kind will find here un- 
matched stimulation and help.” 
—HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Over 1000 selections. 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16. N.Y. 
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Have your deal 
the wie Variety of wah 90 
church appointments we produce 


CATATO 
SUDBURY BRAss Gogps co. 
88 SUDBURY STREET, Rogroy 14, MASS.’ 


$3.50 


DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


STAINED GLASS e MOSAICS e WROUGHT IRON 
For Reference We Suggest That You 
Consult With Clergy Of Any Of These 
Episcopal Churches From Whom We Have 
Had Commissions In The Past Year: 


TRINITY, BRIDGEPORT, 


CONN. 


TRINITY, BRISTOL, CONN. 
HOLY APOSTLES, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
GRACE, ELKINS, W. VA. 
ST. LUKE'S, DUMONT, N. J. 
GRACE, UNION CITY, N. J. 
ST. MARTIN'S, 
MAYWOOD, N. J. 


THE H. L. WISE ASSOCIATES 


38 Drift Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 


Detail of “Prince of 


Peace’’ Window for St. 
Paul’s, Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
Rev. H. S. Olafson, D.D. 


ST. BARNABAS, 
MANTUA, N. J. 

ST. PAUL'S, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 

ST. MATTHIAS’, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

ST. BARNABAS, 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Baplismal 
Shell 
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Beautifully made of fine 
sterling silver. Available in 
two sizes: 2%” x 256", $5; 

5" x 4%", $15. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 
ESTABLISHED 1810 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
WHITE PLAINS EAST ORANGE 


THE STORY 
of the 


PRAYER BOOK 


By Canon Verney Johnstone 


“This is the ‘obvious’ book for 
this Jubilee Year of the Book of 
Common Prayer. One wants to 
call it both soundly scholarly’ 
and warmly and imaginatively 
human, but it is difficult to de- 
cide which of these honorifics 
should come first. We may have 
to settle for the venerable for- 
mula: the reader will derive 
both pleasure and profit from it. 
It is history very humanly writ- 
ten. 

“American readers will be es- 
pecially grateful for The Rev. 
Leicester Lewis’s chapter on the 
American Prayer Book.” — The 
Living Church 

Price $2.00 
Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 


WELCOME to Hawaii is given the Rey. 
Frederick A. McDonald, new rector of St. 
Clement’s, Honolulu; formerly associate di- 
rector of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on Laymen’s Work (FORTH, March, p. 22) 
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Continued from page 1 
refreshment and renewal, which are 
gained through an ever-growing prac- 
tice of the presence of God and an 
ever-expanding knowledge of the 
Church’s life and work. 

For more than one hundred years 
this magazine, month by month, has 
through its pages sought to spread 
information and knowledge of sig- 
nificant happenings in the Church 
both at home and overseas. The reg- 
ular reading of ForTu gives to thou- 
sands of men and women and boys 
and girls a real sense of being part 
of a great worldwide Christian fel- 
lowship. It-has given to parishes a 
real sense of their mission in their 
own community and the world be- 
yond. More and more of these par- 
ishes make a point of providing their 
vestrymen with FortH regularly. 

Parishes which recently have 
joined the group with 100 per cent 
ForTH coverage for their vestries 
include: St. Mark’s Church, West 
Orange, N. J.; Trinity Church, Mar- 
shall, Mich.; St. Matthew’s Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Ridgewood, N. J.; St. John’s 
Church, East Hampton, Conn.; 
Christ Church, Middle Haddam, 
Conn.; Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Montgomery, Ala. 

Trinity Mission, Lebanon, Mo., re- 
ports 100 per cent ForTH coverage 
for its entire congregation. 


JMWIPPELL & CO. LTD, 


IN WOOD, STONE AND METALS, CHURCH 
ORNAMENTS, HAND EMBROIDERED 


SF NGLAND 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, FURNISHINGS 


FRONTALS AND VESTMENTS. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


i GEORGE L.PAYNE 
ONE, LEE PLACE. PATERSON. 6, NJ. 
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ENQUIRIES FOR CASSOCKS, 
SURPLICES AND ALL CLERICAL 
OUTFITTING, DIRECT TO :— 
JWIPPELL& CO. LTD, EXETER 


HOME OF QNES(PHORUS 


Needs—Multitudes of starving, home- 
less, destitute Chinese children, un- 
cared for and without Christ. 


Provision — Christian love, food, 


clothing, shelter, Bible, academic and 
manval training. 


Results— Over 2,000 young people 
with their faith in the Lord, occupy 
responsible positions. 


Won't you prayerfully consider this 
fruitful fundamental missionary 
activity? 


Free copy of China Harvester on request. 


HOME OF ONESIPHORUS 


G. A. Lundmark, President 
3939 N. Hamlin Avenue, Dept. 52 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Creamy 
Peanut Spread 


Children 
universally 
approve—grown 
folks prefer it 
because it is so 


palatable. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P. O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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Editor WILLIAM E. LEIDT 


THE COVER The Prayer Book Cross in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, shown 
on the cover, was erected in 1894 at the 
instance of the Rt. Rey. William F. Nichols, 
then Bishop of California. It commemorates 
the date in 1579 when, in the hands of 
Francis Drake’s chaplain, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was first used in the New 
World. The actual site of that service is 
thirty-nine miles from the Park, on Drake’s 
Bay. For the story of the Prayer Book in 
America, turn to pages 7-9. 
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FORTH CORRESPONDENTS 


OVERSEAS: ALASKA: Wilma Butler; BRAZIL: The Rev. Benjamin F. Axleroad, Jr.; 
CHINA: Anking, Mrs. Lloyd R. Craighill; Hankow, The Rev. Claude L. Pickens; 
CUBA: Paul A. Tate; DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: The Rev. Roy L. Gaskell; HAITI: 
The Rev. Anthony Macombe; HONOLULU: Katherine Morton; JAPAN: The Rev. 
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Curtis P. Donnell; IDAHO: Cedric G. d’Easum; NEW MEXICO: The Rev. Arthur LeB. 
Ribble; NORTH DAKOTA: The Rev. T. A. Simpson; SAN JOAQUIN: The Rev. J. T. 
Raymond; SOUTH DAKOTA: Mrs. Edward Ashley; SPOKANE: The Rey. Clifford 
C. Covington. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OFFICERS: The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Rt. Rev. Charles C. J. Carpenter, D.D., 


Sherrill, D.D., President; The Rt. Rev. 
Jno. B. Bentley, D.D., Vice President and 
Director, Overseas Department; The Rev. 
George A. Wieland, S.T.D., Director, 
Home Department; the Rev. John Heuss, 
Jr., D.D., Director, Department of Chris- 
tian Education; The Rev. Almon R. Pep- 
per, D.D., Director, Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations; Russell E. Dill, 
Treasurer and Director, Finance Depart- 
ment; Robert D. Jordan, Director, Depart- 
ment of Promotion; The Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. 
Sherman, Executive Secretary, The Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 


MEMBERS: The Rev. Robert R. Brown, 
the Very Rev. James W. F. Carman, the 
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the Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell, D.D., 
C. McD. Davis, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
D.D., Jackson A. Dykman, J. Taylor Fos- 
ter, W. Ted Gannaway, the Rt. Rev. El- 
wood L, Haines, D.D., the Rev. John S. 
Higgins, D.D., Mrs. John E. Hill, Clark G. 
Kuebler, Ph.D., E. Townsend Look, the 
Rev. Robert A. Magill, D.D., the Rev. C. 
Gresham Marmion, Jr., the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur R. McKinstry, D.D., the Rt. Rev. 
R. Bland Mitchell, D.D., the Rt. Rev. Nor- 
man B. Nash, S.T.D., Anne W. Patton, 
the Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, D.D., 
Thomas B. K. Ringe, Samuel S. Schmidt, 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, Mrs. David R. West, 
Alexander Whiteside, the Rt. Rev. Lewis 
B. Whittemore, D.D., the Rev. Meredith 
B. Wood. 
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Bell Music on High 
at New 


Many steps ahead 
in musical quality—priced 
many dollars less than similar 
instruments. One compact unit 
reproduces perfectly, from the 
tower, the organ’s voice—the 
brilliant harmonics of CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS — or the beauty 
of sacred record music. A self- 
contained program clock allows 
musical programs to sound out 
Over any period of day or week, 
automatically. — 


Priced from $785.00 complete 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Dept. F-95 


CHURCHMEN 
IN THE NEWS 


O ur Churchman this month is 
Thomas Cecil Skeffington-Lodge, La- 
bour Member of Parliament for Bed- 
ford, who recently spent a two-month 
sojourn in the United States under 
the sponsorship of the British-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary Group. His stay 
was interrupted by a bout with pneu- 
monia, but he was able to visit New 
York, Washington, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and Duluth. 
He spoke to Churchmen in these 
cities, but he confessed that his in- 
vitations from non-Episcopal 
Churches outweighed those from 
Episcopal parishes. 

One of the things that impressed 
Tom Skeffington-Lodge most about 
America was the large number of 
people who go to church each Sun- 
day. Church attendance in England 
has dropped off this Anglican lay- 
man declared, because the war cre- 
ated disillusionment in religion. The 
social organizations which in the 
Episcopal Church create a family 
spirit in public worship are lacking 
in England. 

He feels also that English clergy- 
men, as a whole, are too conservative 
in their outlook. He quickly qual- 
ified that statement by adding that 
people like the late Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, do understand the progress of 
social things. 

A devout Anglican, Mr. Skeffing- 
ton-Lodge joined the Labour Party 
over twenty years ago, because he 
saw in it real expressions of Chris- 
tian belief. Now, as chairman of 

Continued on page 24 


THE RETIRING FUND FOR DEACONESSES 


(Incorporated under Laws of New York) 


The only Benefit Fund for all the Deaconesses of the Church. 
Deaconesses are not included in the Church Pension Fund. There 
are many who have grown old and ailing in the service of the 


Church. 


Contributions in any amount and correspondence regarding 
gifts or bequests designed for special-purpose funds may be 


addressed to: 


Edmund Ruffin Beckwith, Esq., Treasurer 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 5, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U. S. and Chris- 
tian flags for Churches, 
Sunday Schools, etc. All } 
sizes available in rayon, 
taffeta or bunting. Tear 
eu and write today for 
ree catalogue and direct- ‘ 

factory price list. WA\S 
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“THE CHURCH, THE COLLEGE AND 
PROPAGANDA.” The revealing study of 
education and its battle with Commu- 
nism by the Rev. Henry Brevoort Can- 
non, Chaplain to the Episcopal students 
at Princeton University. Price 10 cents 
per copy; $7.50 per hundred. 


Extending the Kingdom of God 
Through Evangelism 


This Handbook for the Clergy, includ- 
ing the full text of Evangelism in the 
Church, by the Rev. J. A. S 


chaad, has 
commended itself to more than 50 Bish- 
ops of the American Church. Many are 
using it in quantity in Dioceses and Mis- 
sionary Districts. A third printing is now 
available. Price now reduced to $1.00. 


“Firmly I Believe and Truly” 


This hymn from the English Hymnal, a 
favorite at the Lambeth Conference, has 
been prepared with words and music for 
insertion in Church Hymnals in both 
choir and pew size. Price, $2 per 100. 


Order from 


FIELD AND PUBLICITY DEPT. 
DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY 
808 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


DoING THINGS 


FOR PEOPLE WITH 
LEPROSY 


IT COSTS SO LITTLE! A few pennies 
a day, a few dollars a month, will care for 
the daily needa of a child or an adult in 
one of the 127 leprosy colonies in 29 coun- 
tries aided by the American Mission to 
Lepers. Food, clothing, fuel, Bibles, 
hymn books, tools, seeds—these and 
more you provide by your gifts for those 
who are among the neediest of the needy. 
Give generously. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS 


INCORPORATED 
156 Fifth Ave. Dept. 3MY New York, 10 


e ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 
Studios of George L. Payne 
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Exeter @ England 


English Church Art 
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Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, ill. 


OODSPEED 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures, because: 


e It is in your language, the 
American language of today. 

e It is set in clear type. 

e It is arranged to distinguish 
prose from poetry for easy reading. 
e It is translated by world- 
renowned scholars and masters of 
modern American speech. 

Tested and acclaimed by mil- 
lions of daily Bible readers. In 
your choice of 18 editions in 
handsome, permanent bindings, 
ranging from the New Testament 
at $1.00, to deluxe leather-bound 
editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
(Write for complete descriptive 
circular. ) 


Ses 


sss 
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At all bookstores 3 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS : 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. ATP 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organizations. 

Sample FREE to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


The American Church Union 
(Incorporated) 

Organized to defend and extend 
the Catholic faith and heritage of 
the Episcopal Church as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Every 
loyal Churchman should be a mem- 
ber. Send for Statement. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
P. 0. Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. 


Check Your Calendar 


MAY 

1-8 Christian Family Week 

3-5 Northfield Conferences. Sea- 
bury House 

6 May Fellowship Day 

6-7 International Missionary 
Council, Seabury House 

15 Nationwide Corporate Com- 
munion of Youth. Church of 
the Air. Columbia network. 


10:30-11, E.S.T. 

22 Rogation Sunday. 
Sunday 

23, 24 Federal Council of Churches. 
Seabury House 

23, 24, 25 Rogation Days 


Rural Life 


24-26 Conference of Diocesan Edi- 
tors. Seabury House 
26 Ascension Day 


JUNE 


3-4 Race Relations Retreat, Fed- 
eral Council, Seabury House 
5 Whitsunday 

6-11 National Conference, Fellow- 
ship of Indian Workers, Bacone 
College, Bacone, Okla. 

11-16 Church Conference of Social 
Work, and joint sessions with 
National Conference of Social 
Work, Cleveland 

12 Trinity Sunday 

14-23 Training Institute for Rural 
Workers, Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary 


AT General Convention in San Fran- 
cisco in September, the Missionary 
District of Brazil will request the 
House of Bishops to divide the pres- 
ent district into three parts. The 
plan, recently approved at the Con- 
vention of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church meeting in Rio Grande, calls 
for three dioceses, each with its own 
bishop, and the work of all co6rdi- 
nated through a national council of 
the Church in Brazil. 
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a 2 
HOUSANDS of women, coast to 
coast, raise money easily for 

worthy projects by selling Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges. Most home- 


A $100 Air 
Conditioning Unit 


which is easily installed, will 
provide comfort for the 
average 
CHURCH OR HOME 


Summer and Winter 


IT SHOULD INCREASE 
CHURCH 
Summer Attendance 100% plus 
Winter Attendance 35% plus 
Offerings 40% plus 
Service Effectiveness 55% plus 


For complete treatise on Air Condi- 
tioning for Churches or Homes, mail 
name and address with $1.00 in cur- 
rency, at my risk, if you obtain a Ic 
P. O, receipt for your letter, to 


H. J. JOHNSON 


Air Conditioning Consultant 
P. O. Lock Drawer 1044 Omaha 1, Neb. 


Name 
Address 
City. 


State. 


Check which—Church [] Home [] 
If both, include $2.00, please 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks ... Surplices 


Stoles 
Rabats .. Rabat Vests .. Collars 


Black Clerical Shirts 
CHURCH HANGINGS 


Altar Linens 
C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


for church 
or club needs 


makers rely on these handy sponges 
for the tough cleaning and scouring 
jobs around the house. They save 
time, are harmless to hands, can’t 
scratch polished surfaces. That’s 
why they sell on sight... with big 
profits to you. For full particulars 
about our liberal cooperative plan, 
write today to Metal Sponge Sales 
Corporation, 3650 North 10th St., 
Philadelphia 40. 


GOTTSCHALK'S 


Metal Sponges 
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Prayer Book revision gives Church’s worship greater richness and flexibility 


America Revises the Prayer Book 


1928 BOOK EMBODIES MOST FAR-REACHING CHANGES IN 400 YEARS 


“6 

eae the Prayer Book is 
the national diversion of the Amer- 
ican Church!” That is the way it 
looks to the English. Their Prayer 
Book has not been officially altered 
since 1662, since the menace of Ro- 
manism under James II, the reac- 
tion from the schism of the Non- 
jurors, and the silencing of the Con- 
vocations from 1717 to 1852 suc- 
cessfully prevented making any of 
the changes which were urged to 
meet the developing needs of the 
~ Church. 

_ Even in 1928, the attempts of the 
Church of England to catch up with 
the revisions in other parts of the 
Anglican Communion were blocked 
_ by political difficulties, and failed to 
receive the sanction of Parliament. 


By the Rey. BAYARD H. JONES, D.D. 


The Church in America on the 
other hand began its independent ex- 
istence after the Revolution by re- 
vising the Prayer Book, and has done 
so twice since then, and in the twen- 
ty years since the last revision, a very 
large number of proposals for fur- 
ther change has accumulated in the 
hands of the Liturgical Commission. 

Of course during the Colonial 
period in this country, the current 
Prayer Books of the Church of Eng- 
land were in use. The Elizabethan 
Book of 1559 may have been em- 
ployed at services held by the Chap- 
lain of the Golden Hind on the oc- 
casion of the landing of Sir Francis 
Drake on the California coast in 


1579, and certainly was used in 1587 
for the baptisms of the first Indian 
convert,: Manteo, and of the first 
white child, Virginia Dare, at, the 
ill-fated Roanoke Colony of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

The Jacobean Book of 1604 was 
used continuously from 1607 in the 
Monhegan settlement in Maine and 
at Jamestown, until it was super- 
seded everywhere by the Restoration 
Book of 1662. 

With the coming of national inde- 
pendence, the former prayers for the 
King and the Royal Family obvious- 
ly had to be transformed into sup- 
plications for the President of the 
United States and all others in au- 
thority. So the history of the Prot- 

Continued on next page 


— Free-Lance Photo Guild 
the labours of the husbandman... that we may gather 
> fruits of the earth and ever rejoice in thy goodness 


American Prayer Book . . . continued 


estant Episcopal Church necessarily 
began with a revision, which gave 
opportunity for alterations other 
than the State prayers. 


The First American Book 


This first American Book of 1789 
was in some ways the most “Low 
Church” edition of the Prayer Book 
which has ever been in use in any 
part of the Anglican Communion. 
It contained nearly all the modifica- 
tions which the Puritans had ever 
demanded in the services of the 
Church of England: the substitution 
of Psalms for Canticles, elimination 
of the Apocrypha from the Lessons, 
the avoiding of “vain repetitions” 
of Gloria Patri, Lord’s Prayer, and 
so forth, in combined services, even 
an (optional) omission of the Sign 
of the Cross in Baptism. 

Although it was true that the 
Puritan spirit was in the air of the 
times, the motives of these and other 
changes were not theological or par- 
tisan at all. The aim was only to 
secure a workable simplicity for a 
new Church in a new land. Thus the 
permission to substitute a hymn for 
the Gloria in Excelsis was because of 
the difficulty of getting that canticle 
sung with frontier choirs. 

Parents were admitted as sponsors, 
because many Church families lived 
in such isolation that other com- 


municants were often not available 
for godparents. The elaborate Eng- 
lish marriage service was greatly 
shortened because in the early days 
most marriages were at the bride’s 
home, with no possibility for exploit- 
ing the procession from the choir 
gate to the altar. And so with other 
streamlinings of the new American 
Book. 

Thus the worship of the Church 
was in no wise altered in any matter 
of doctrine. And any tendency of 
the simplifications to impoverish it 
was more than made up by the one 
great enrichment, the adoption of 
the Scottish Prayer of Consecration 
from Bishop Seabury’s diocesan rite. 

During the following century, the 
ever-quickening life of the unfolding 
industrial and commercial age bore 
the American Church on to great 
growth, and confronted it with many 
new problems. In its oldest seats, 
the Church was raised to heights of 
power and magnificence. But it still 
had its frontiers of humble begin- 
nings, and it was faced with the ad- 
ditional challenges of Christian edu- 
cation, social service, and missions at 
home and abroad. The meager 
simplicities and the inflexible uni- 
formities of its first Prayer Book were 
no longer adapted to the varied re- 
quirements of the new era. 

But the plea of the prophetic 


Muhlenberg Memorial in 1853 for a 
greater liberty and comprehensive- 
ness for the Church and its liturgy 
was ahead of its time. Its chief e£ 
fect seems to have been an increase of 
conservatism, and a greater emphasis 
on uniformity. It was left for the 
Rev. W. R. Huntington, the “first 
presbyter of the Church,” to break 
through this self-satisfaction, and to 
secure the Revision of 1892. 


Revision of 1892 


The actual achievements of this 
Centennial Revision were not very 
great in form. The changes were 
chiefly confined to the section of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, to- 
gether with the Lectionary, Psalter, 
and Occasional Prayers. The real 
attainment of this revision was to 
break the old idol of uniformity, the 
notion that every congregation must 
be saying exactly the same thing at 


the same time. This it did in a very 


interesting way. 

Hitherto, the development of the 
forms of Christian worship had been 
governed by the operation of two 
opposing forces: the desire to enrich 
that worship, which always length- 
ened the services; and the urge to 
abbreviate rituals which had grown 
overlong. Now for the first time it 
was seen that it is possible to do 
both at once, by introducing a new 
liturgical principal of flexibility, 
which puts into the hands of the of- 


ficiant large liberties to choose, or to — 


Warrsunvay marks the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the use of the Book of Common Prayer in 
English. In 1549, it was June 9; this year it is June 5. 
And although this important anniversary is being 
observed throughout the whole anniversary year spe- 
cial observances are centering in Whitsuntide. 


In the Diocese of New York the Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, has authorized the use on 


Whitsunday of the Office for Holy Communion and 
of Matins and Evensong as set forth in the Book of 
1549. The 1549 Book is again available in the Every- 
man Library published by E. P. Dutton and Co. 

The observance in New York is but one of countless 
such commemorations underway throughout the 
Church. There will be a great outdoor service in 
June at the Prayer Book Cross (see cover) in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco; special observances in Vir- 
ginia, South Florida, Albany, Ohio, and elsewhere. 
Churchwide attention will center on the observance 
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in San Francisco during General Convention. 

The Boston Public Library, owner of what is con- 
sidered to be the finest and most complete collection 
of Prayer Books, is planning an exhibition for the 
late summer or early autumn. The New York Bible 
and Prayer Book Society (74 Trinity Place, New York 
6, N. Y.) has issued an attractive and informative folder 
on the Prayer Book and the work of the Society. The 
National Council, in addition to the family study plan 
pamphlets, The Prayer Books Speaks in Our Uncer- 
tain Age, has issued two pageants suitable for produc- 
tion by Church groups: The Forty-Niners and The 
Book Beloved (10 cents each). Among new books on 
the Prayer Book two are especially notable: The Story 
of the Prayer Book by Verney Johnstone (New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham, $2) and The American Book of 
Common Prayer, Its Origin and Development by the 
Very Rev. John W. Suter and the Rev. George J. 
Cleaveland (New York, Oxford. $1.50). 
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omit. The extensive use of the little 
words may and or in the rubrics con- 
stitutes the most distinctive Amer- 
ican contribution to the use of lit- 
urgical services. 

The acceptance of this revision 
showed that the former fears of con- 
servatives and of partisans had been 
needless. But the success of the new 
liberties and the new enrichments 
bred a demand for further advances 
along the same directions. 

Nevertheless, it was not a mere 
restlessness, or love of change for its 
own sake, that set in motion the 
formidable process of yet another 
revision, less than twenty-five years 
after the completion of that of 1892. 
Two great movements of the nine- 
teenth century were ripening to their 
fruition. The Oxford Movement 
had stimulated comparative studies 
in Christian worship which had 
brought a richer and saner knowledge 
of the Church’s Catholic heritage. At 
the same time, the Liberal Move- 
ment had produced a truer Protes- 
tantism, with less emphasis on God’s 
wrath, and more on his love. 


The Greatest Revision 


The Prayer Book which received 
final adoption in 1928 was in many 
ways the most far-reaching revision 
which had been achieved in the four 
hundred years since Cranmer set 
forth the first Prayer Book in Eng- 
lish. Every office, save those in the 
Ordinal, received consideration. The 
enrichments made are far too nu- 
merous to list here, even in summary. 
They filled the book to overflowing 
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—to the point, indeed, that now our 
Prayer Book is more than a manual 
of public worship (FortH, March, 
page 8). The doubling of the num- 
ber of prayers for special occasions, 
the adding of many more in the sec- 
tion of Family Prayer, and the new 
matter throughout the offices of the 
Book, make it for the first time ade- 
quate to guide also the private de- 
votions of the people. 

It is important to note, however, 
that these gains in the wealth of the 
forms of worship of the Church, 
while they broadened the base of the 
doctrinal ideas expressed in that 
worship, did not affect the essential 
balance of the faith, for they were 
made impartially in all directions. 

If the new Book had intercessions 
for the departed, and the anointing 
of the sick, in other parts it set forth 
the duties and privileges of lay mem- 
bership in the Church, and dropped 
expressions intimating that unpleas- 
ant weather was a visitation of divine 
wrath for sin. More than ever be- 
fore, there is ample room for the 
prophet and the priest, for the mys- 
tic and the ritualist. All parties 
profited alike from richer and more 
adaptable provisions for the needs 
of men. 

This “greatest revision” was not 
perfect. No Prayer Book perhaps 
ever can be, while the Church is 
alive and growing. But it is a fact 
that the process of revision was 
abruptly and rather arbitrarily cut 
short, after it had preoccupied the 
time of General Convention for fif- 
teen’ years. In compensation, a 


Dementi, Richmond, Va. 
Robert Hunt Memorial Shrine in Jamestown, Va., commemorates first Communion service in Jamestown colony, founded in 1607 


Standing Liturgical Commission was 
created, to collate all suggestions for 
future betterment, with the hope 
that this sifting might save the time 
of our supreme legislature. 
Certainly the consideration of the 
Church’s standards of worship can- 
not be too careful, yet the enactment 
of revisions has certainly been made 
too cumbersome. The present inten- 
tion therefore of the Liturgical Com- 
mission is to publish its findings in 
a series of reports to the Church at 
large, as a basis for study, not as pro- 
posals for immediate legislation. 
Thus it may be possible for the mat- 
ters at issue to be discussed through 
to a substantial unanimity, before 
the ponderous constitutional proc- 
esses are invoked to adopt them. 


A Turn for the Better 
“Tue Good Shepherd Mission has 
definitely turned the corner,” the 
Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Arizona, recently 
said in reporting on the work being 
done at the Navajo mission in Fort 
Defiance (FortH, February, page 
22). “For the first time there is a 
full staff of women workers, sup- 
ported by the generosity of the 
United Thank Offering.” 

The Government has approved a 
pre-kindergarten program for twenty 
orphans to be supported by the Gov- 
ernment and cared for at the Mis- 
sion. Plans are being made to con- 
duct two six-week school terms, each 
for twenty children of shepherds who 
have no other means of education. 
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“ 

ORE wades, a disagreeable 
plunge off a slippery log into nau- 
seous muddied water—otherwise a 
better road than we had had the pre- 
vious day.” As little as eight years ago 
I would never have thought I could 
write so calm an account of a day’s 
journey! 

But this day came _ half-way 
through a four hundred-mile trek 
I made by foot through the hinter- 
land of Liberia from Bolahun, the 
main station of the Liberian Mission 
of the Order of the Holy Cross, to 
Monrovia, the capital of the country. 
I was already accustomed to mud, 
rain, overflowing rivers, and all the 
rest of the discomforts attendant up- 
on such a trip. 

My preparations for both the trip 
down to Monrovia and back to 
Bolahun were quite similar. Our 
party consisted of: Seminarist Wil- 
liam Vaanii Gray, who was invalu- 
able, especially in the matter of col- 
lecting and controlling the carriers; 
cook-interpreter Louis Momo, who 
has been with the Fathers for a score 
of years and is much more than such 
a title indicates; and a number of 
carriers who transported our goods 
and chattels. 

The baggage consisted of the usual 
long-patrol necessities: three iron 
trunks, chop or food box, bed-bag, 
table and chairs, and the various 
small items that always turn up at 
the last minute. 

The first part of the trip consisted 
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LIBERIAN MISSIONS ARE INS 


of my regular monthly visit to the 
Bandi patrol, and it was during these 
days that I met the trouble that was 
to dog me all the way to Monrovia. 

The whole countryside, isolated 
and inaccessible as it is in many ways, 
was well aware of a very big event 
at Monrovia. Every town had to 
supply laborers, rice, gowns, and 
what-not to carry officials on the toil- 
some trip, to feed them and their 
numerous escort, and to help provide 
exhibits of country craft for the ex- 
positions to show foreigners what our 
peoples are capable of producing. 

Naturally, this interfered with my 
progress. The “God-palavers” were 
sparsely attended, my carriers were 
taken, and my small party was ig- 
nored in many ways. I remember an 
incident when the Paramount Chief 
of all the Bandi tribe tried to inter- 
fere with my service. As I started 
a service one morning, I heard the 
heavy tread of the chief and the ques- 
tion, “Jvilah?” (Finished?) . 

Soon the moment arrived for the 
dismissal of catechumens. Usually 
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I announce “Crosst alinha,”’ (Cat- 
echumens kindly go), but this time 
I merely said, “Christians, stay.” The 
chief’s honor was affected, and in- 
stead of making a further effort to 
stop the service, he remained until 
the end. 

Although on this occasion we had 
a gathering of natives, there were 
many other times when, as I recited 
the Divine Office with Vaanii or by 
myself, it occurred to me how in 
that spot Christian praises were un- 
doubtedly rising to the Most High 
for the first time; and not our own 
spoken or formed words, but the 
Voice of the Church; “Opus Dei.” 

The journey down was difficult, 
but not impossible. There was rain, 
there was water through which we 
were forced to wade chest-deep, there 
were inadequate accommodations, 
but the return trip was far more 
arduous. 

At one point we had to be ferried 
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TRIBESMEN of Liberia carry travelers’ baggage on long treks through. 
forests, many times in drenching rain and thick mud. In hinter- 
land, tribal customs, such as feast (above), are still observed 


THATCHED roofs over circular walls of mud mark Liberian home 


(above). Gate to keep spirits out (foreground) is familiar sight, as 
are frail bridges which swing and sag perilously underfoot (right) 


rough the Hinterland 


FOUR HUNDRED MILE TRIP 


across the big, swiftly-flowing, very 
muddy St. Paul River. Rain fell 
heavily and while the big dugout 
canoe swung out and crept towards 
the opposite bank, I bailed furiously 
and continuously with half a gourd 
lest we sink midway to our goal. 

It was all a slow process, and con- 
tinued to be slow when we reached 
the other side, since rain ceased only 
gradually as we walked. As I went 
along, being by now an expert in 
such matters, I mentally classified 
the roads into five categories. If I 
didn’t need to be carried at any 
point, the road was good; if carried, 
poor; if compelled to remove shoes 
and stockings and wade, bad; if all 
my clothes had to come off and chest- 
high waters negotiated, very bad; 
and if we ever encountered deeper 
floods and swimming needed to be 
undertaken, impossible. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of 
this return journey was the inhospi- 
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tality of the natives that we repeat- 
edly had to face. After a long and 
muddy trek two days out of our way, 
we reached the town of Pieta. The 
townspeople gave us the “gomete”’ 
(government) strangers’ rest house, 
and nothing more. We simply lay 
down without eating and fell asleep. 

Why are the natives so apparently 
hostile to strangers, inhospitable, 
sometimes “smooth,” otherwise sur- 
ly? There have been numbers of 
government officials who compel 
these people to carry and feed them 
without payment and by force. 
There have been missionaries who 
were accompanied by big loads and 
hence cheated the natives. These 
factors I recognize readily. 

On the other hand, it may be that 
through here the Negroes simply 
live such a hand-to-mouth existence 
that they really don’t possess much 
of any extra food supplies or lodg- 
ing place. Strangers are unwelcome 
because to intensely conservative and 
primitive natives they become sus- 
pect, even potential enemies. 


fas 


Of these points I am sure. Un- 
doubtedly there’s more to the picture 
than that. But it puts a stranger 
such as myself in embarrassing dif- 
ficulties and causes endless delays. 

On my travels back and forth from 
Bolahun I came in contact with the 
missionaries of other Churches. 
There was, for instance, the Roman 
Catholic mission in Gbarnga. 
Though small, it is the center of a 
vigorously-pushed work among the 
Kpelle (or Kpesse) people. 

In Belefani we stayed at a fine 
Lutheran mission, where there is a 
school for about one hundred boys, 
comfortable homes for the boys, the 
teachers, and the native minister, a 
good guesthouse, and a dispensary 
and schoolhouse. We also met three 
Swedish Pentecostal missionaries in 
various remote parts of the “bush.” 

Of course, my trip also included 
inspection of several of the spots 
where we, with God’s help, plan to 
further our work. On my way down 
to Monrovia I saw the site a Sister 
had selected for a school compound. 
On both trips, too, I constantly met 
former Bolahun boys, a happy link 
between old and new, coast and in- 
terior, Church and education and 
civilization. 

The incident however, that was, 
perhaps, most interesting to me was 
my visit to the town of Kpandemai. 
This town was the scene of an active 
church and school years ago, later 

Continued on page 32 
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HARLEM > a 


Cue twenty-year-old daughter of 

the Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop, rector — 
for more than two decades of St. 
Philip’s Episcopal Church in Har- — 
lem, New York City, looked chal- — 
lengingly at her father. It was April, 
1944. He was home for the Easter 
holidays from Yale University where 
he was taking a religious refresher 
course. 

“Is it nothing to you,” she said 
again, “when two children eight and 
ten years old, kill a nine-year-old 
girl in the public school just a few 
feet away from our own_ parish 
house? Kill her merely because they 
thought she had ‘squealed on’ them?” 

“Why of course—I am sorry! I 
am terribly sorry. But what is there 
that J can do?” the rector asked. 

“You can,” replied his socially- 
minded daughter, “be a father to 
them, just as you are to me.” 

Thus that young woman, aroused 
by the juvenile delinquency of the 
neighborhood surrounding the 
church, awakened in Shelton Bishop 
. ‘A Hansen 2 Cesire to extend his ministry be- 

* HARLEM parish Fun Center is scene of free Thanksgiving dinner for neighborhood parents yond the needs of his own congre- 
and children. The Rey. Sheldon H. Bishop, rector of St. Philip's Church, New York, carves gation. Returning to Yale he told his 


A. Hansen 


GANG WARFARE was once waged by these St. Philip’s boys and REVILLONS are Harlem basketball champs. Organized sports keep 
girls who board bus for New Haven as guests Yale football team _ children off streets, teach fair play, satisfy desires for competition 
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-Way to Teamwork 


ENTER FOR NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN 


By BEULAH FRANCE, R.N. 


story to a fellow student there who 
was studying interracial relations. 
Together they resolved to tackle the 
juvenile delinquency situation 
among Harlem’s children living in 
the block of which St. Philip’s 
Church is the center. 

Why confine it to a single square 
block? For the simple reason that 
a survey soon showed that in that 
compact area there were at least 325 
children between the ages of six years 
and eighteen. Even to provide rec- 
reation for them presented a serious 
problem. Space, money, time, fa- 
cilities were needed. And that sec- 
tion of Harlem was poor. The living 
quarters were, and are, unbelievably 
inadequate and overcrowded. 

But accepting the challenge of 
Who is my. neighbor and answering 
Yes to Am I my brother's keeper? 
the rector and his large congrega- 
tion set to work to be of service to 
the neighborhood boys and girls. 

The house-to-house visitors found 
extremely bad social conditions. Fist 
fights, vulgar speech, immorality 


CHINESE pictures are reproduced by girls of St. Philip’s as part of 
study of Church in other Jands. Center brings many into Church 
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were accepted by the youngsters as a 
natural part of life. Even life itself 
was not held at a high premium as 
the murder of the school girl by her 
classmates had clearly demonstrated. 

There were organized gangs of 
teen-age boys, rival gangs hating each 
other so intensely that when the 
church began its program youths 
sneaked in through the back doors 
and basement fearful lest The No- 
mads see The Slicksters or The Sa- 
bers, and gang warfare break out on 
holy ground. 

But what programs were offered? 
Who organized and who conducted 
them? And have results proved the 
efforts worth while? 

The rector of St. Philip’s and his 
Yale University colleague found 
among the Church members twenty- 
five trained social workers, experi- 
enced in child care, and fifty other 
helpers, white and colored, volun- 
teered their services, at night. 

Four paid workers were employed. 
It was decided to offer supervised 
outlets for the overflowing spirits of 
the children. Games, handicrafts, 

Continued on page 29 
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MEXICAN, Chinese, white and Negro staff 
contribute to intercultural phase of group 


COUNTRY children express interest in city 
parish projects created at St. Philip’s 


NEW HAMPSHIRE girl visits Negro friends who had spent vaca- 


interracial understanding 
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“Union Pacific Railroad 


GRACE CATHEDRAL (left, carillon tower) . 
in San Francisco has kept pace wth city’s 
spectacular growth, typified by Golden Gate 
Bridge (above), just as Province VIII has 
kept pace with growth of western States 


By the Rey. 
C. RANKIN BARNES, D.D. 


FAR WEST trains its own leaders. Church 
Divinity School of Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. 
(right), is generously supported by Province 
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gain Looks Westward 


: ROCKIES IS YOUNG AND DYNAMIC 


Pex a new century burst up- 
on the Episcopal Church on Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, there was weeping and 
genashing of teeth. Suddenly clergy 
and laity realized that a terrible mis- 
take had been made; their Church 
was about to hold a General Con- 
vention on the Pacific Coast! “No- 
body ever heard of such a thing!” 
Loud protests arose over the enor- 
mous distances which bishops and 
deputies would have to travel to 
cross the Rocky Mountains to meet 
in Convention for the first time. 

But the Diocese of California 
calmly reiterated its cordial invita- 
tion for the Church to enjoy Western 
hospitality in San Francisco that 
autumn. J. Pierpont Morgan in- 
duced the Railroad Passenger Asso- 
ciation to announce a round-trip rate 
of fifty dollars from Chicago or St. 
Paul to the Coast for bishops, depu- 
ties, and their families. Then the 
fashionable Raymond and Whit- 
comb Co. announced a special ex- 
cursion from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the General Convention. At last 
the rash project came to seem both 
safe and respectable! 


A Prophecy Richly Fulfilled 


When the gavels fell in Trinity 
Church, San Francisco, on October 
2 that year, the roll calls showed 65 
bishops and 409 deputies in their 
respective Houses. So the dire fore- 
casts of a partial, meager attendance 

“were completely discredited. There 
also had been prophecies that the 
first coming of the General Conven- 
tion to the Pacific Coast would mean 
much to the Church in that area. 
This prophecy was richly fulfilled. 
In long last, however, it meant far 
more to the bishops, deputies, and 
visitors who came from east of the 
Rockies. 

They found a very young Church, 
in which only four parishes were 
venerable enough to have observed 
their semi-centennials. —T'wo of these 
were in California, and two in Ore- 
gon. 
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Between the Rockies and the 
ocean the visitors found only three 
dioceses, California, Los Angeles, 
and Oregon. They found strange 
missionary districts like Salt Lake, 
which included all Utah, the former 
Missionary District of Western Colo- 
rado, six Nevada counties and a gen- 
erous slice of Wyoming! They 
learned that although the Territories 
of Arizona and New Mexico had 
been set apart as separate mission- 
ary districts nine years before, Bishop 
Kendrick was still in charge of both. 


A Widely-Scattered Church 


These eastern visitors also found 
a widely scattered Church. There 
were just over 25,000 Episcopal com- 
municants registered in the entire 
area, most of them members of small 
parishes or tiny missions. Any parish 


of three hundred communicants was > 


“large.” Even in the cities there was 
no parish with as many as eight hun- 
dred communicants. There were few 
gatherings of Churchmen on any 
level higher than that of the parish 
or mission. Even the annual di- 
ocesan conventions and district con- 
vocations were painfully small af- 
fairs. 

Almost half a century has passed 
and once more the thinking of 
Episcopalians throughout the coun- 
try is focusing on the colorful city 
by the Golden Gate and the Church 
on the Pacific Coast. What will the 
eastern visitor of 1949 find awaiting 
him in the life of the Church beyond 
the Rockies? 

Even now he will find a young 
Church, for no parish or diocese on 
the Pacific Coast has yet reached the 
century mark. Trinity Church, San 
Francisco, will mark the first cen- 
tennial in July of this year. In an- 
other twelve months the Diocese of 
California will be one hundred years 
old. 

Because of this youth, the visitor 
will hear nothing about “prestige” 
and little about invested funds. Di- 
ocesan endowments are meager, par- 


ish endowments practically un- 
known. Church pews are seldom 
numbered because the renting of 
them is most unusual. There is a 
vitality which seems lacking in older 
dioceses. 

The three lone dioceses of 1901 
have been increased by the addition 
of Sacramento, comprising northern 
California, and Olympia, compris- 
ing western Washington. The latter 
has become, in size and importance, 
the third diocese of the area. Each 
of the Missionary Districts of Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and Utah is now co- 
terminous with its State, and led by 
its own bishop. Eastern Oregon and 
the San Joaquin Valley have each 
been separated from older dioceses 
and have become vigorous mission- 
ary districts. Spokane, as it did in 
1901, includes the Idaho Panhandle. 

The communicant strength of the 
area has grown to 129,053, and is in- 
creasing at a more rapid rate than 
in any other province of the Church. 
Between the Rockies and the Pacific 
Ocean are now twenty parishes of 
more than one thousand communi- 
cants. The number of parishes with 
staffs of clergy and professional lay 
workers grows steadily. 

When the General Convention of 
1913 authorized the creation of 
provinces, this new permission was 
joyfully accepted on the Pacific 
Coast and quickly led to the forma- 
tion of the Province of the Pacific 
(ForTH, April, page 10). 


Province VIII Definitely Works 


Despite its large size—and for good 
measure it includes Alaska, and 
Honolulu as well as the seven west- 
ernmost States!—the Province of the 
Pacific definitely “works.” Its lively 
synods, held every year, are well at- 
tended and help to bring its far-flung 
dioceses and missionary districts close 
together for the facing of common 
problems. It has officially adopted 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, Berkeley, Calif., as a pro- 
vincial institution and supports it 
generously. Furthermore, it has made 
St. Margaret’s House, also in Berke- 
ley, the official women’s training 
school for Church work in the Prov- 
ince. 

The Church in the Far West is 
convinced that if the development 
of a native ministry is a part of good 
Church strategy in China, Brazil, or 

Continued on page ‘31 
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North Woods Parson Helps Indians 


“Minneapolis Tribune Photos 


MISSIONARY in Minnesota’s north woods, the Rev. Thomas Sewall baptizes Indian baby 


By ED CRANE 
Staff Writer, Minneapolis Tribune 


Ce to Minnesota’s northern for- 
ests in the dead of winter, and you 
will find the Rev. Tom Sewall trudg- 
ing on snowshoes through the snow- 
filled woods, bound for an isolated 
Indian cabin. 

Come in summer, and you will 
find him behind a plow, or leading 
Indian children in a folk dance. 

For here on the White Earth 
Reservation, Mr. Sewall and his wife 
have begun an experiment. , With 
their four hands and the love of God 
they are trying to undo the evil of 
a century, in which the Indian has 
been swindled and exploited, de- 
spoiled of his property and, worst of 
all, of his spirit. 

The Sewalls are building on a 
shoestring. Where the government 
has spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, they start with their home 
and a loan of five thousand dollars. 

There is another asset, though, 
which does not appear on the books. 
That is the tradition that surrounds 
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the Sewalls and their Church of St. 
Columba, oldest Indian mission in 
the State. Founded ninety-six years 
ago, the first church was stormed 
and burned by hostile Indians. And 
when the Indian was taken from his 
fenceless woods and cooped up on 
the reservation, St. Columba’s went 
with him into exile. 


Walks in Famous Footsteps 


As Mr. Sewall trudges through the 
woods, he follows in the footsteps 
of a famous man, stout-hearted J. A. 
Gilfillan, who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury travelled from wigwam to wig- 
wam, showing pictures and telling 
the story of Christ’s crucifixion and 
His resurrection. 

Taunted by a lumberjack one 
summer, Mr. Gilfillan stripped, ex- 
cept for a derby hat, and swam eight- 
een miles from his home at Brainerd 
to a service in the Indian village at 
Crow Wing. Alongside him paddled 
the logger, carrying the vicar’s 


clothes. And, as part of the bargain, 
that logger attended service that 
night. 

Two-fisted and worthy of his pre- 
decessors is Vicar Sewall. Weekdays 
he doffs his clerical collar to go into 
the woods and help a crew cut fire- 
wood, or breaks a wild colt to har- 
ness. 

Born in Brainerd, Mr. Sewall went 
to agricultural college at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; indeed it was 
over the test tubes of a chemistry 
class that he and his wife first met. 
In 1937 Mr. Sewall left school, first 
to work as a salesman, then two years 
later to open a business of his own 
in Alexandria, Mich. 

Then came the war, and Mr. Sew- 
all, a captain, was assigned to colored 
troops stationed in the South. There 
he ran head-on into the problems of 
a minority race. He came out of the 
war determined to do something 
about those problems. 

So it was that one day a long dis- 
tance call from Alexandria came into 
the office of the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. 
Keeler. The answer was quick. In 
a matter of weeks, Mr. Sewall was 
stationed at White Earth. 

The first days were long ones, for 
Mr. Sewall’s first job was to tear 
down the long-vacant, dilapidated 
house once lived in by the Gilfillans 


STOVE in church needs many logs in win- 
ter. Mr. Sewall cuts firewood on weekdays 
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and build a home able to withstand 
a Minnesota winter. 

Mr. Sewall worked seventy-five 
hours a week at that, yet found time 
to begin his study for Holy Orders. 
In December, 1947, he was ordained 
a deacon. This spring he was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. 

The job to be done at White Earth 
is long and tough. Even a lifetime 
is far too short to undo the blunders 
of a generation. Mr. Sewall’s hopes 
are modest. “Perhaps,” he says, “we 
can create jobs here, out of the re- 
sources of the reservation, for a few 
families. If I spend twenty years 


‘here, perhaps one or two youngsters 


will become dissatisfied with this life 
and demand something better.” 


Relief is First Task 


Lack of food is a commonplace 
among Minnesota Indians today. 
Many a child stays home.from school 
for lack of shoes. Most Indians live 
in one-room tarpaper shacks. 

Ten years ago a survey at White 
Earth found that on the average 
there was but one woolen blanket 
to every two families in such shacks, 
though the temperature is below 
zero for five months of the year, at 
times falling as low as -50°. 

As a result, Mr. Sewall has little 
choice as to his first task. That task 
is relief. Yet he knows, as does every- 
one familiar with the problem, that 
handouts have pauperized the In- 
dian. Although tribal funds have 
been nearly exhausted, and the Fed- 


TRUDGING long distances on snowshoes, 
Mr. Sewall visits isolated Indian families 
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eral government plans to pull out of 
Minnesota in the next decade, many 
an Indian clings to the reservation 
today in the hope that the days of 
the dole will return. 

Food and clothing, Mr. Sewall 
knows, can impede, even prevent an 
adjustment that must come. Given 
occasionally to relieve extreme need, 
they can provide a breathing space, 
time to seek a permanent solution. 
Given wisely, he hopes they can en- 
courage industry. 

“We get things from all over,” 
says Mr. Sewall. “Clothing comes in 
from New Hampshire, and eight 
cars full drive up from Alexandria, 
but none of it is given away. 

“Instead, we hold a rummage sale, 
down in the village, and sell an In- 
dian a new shirt for twenty-five cents. 
That sounds cheap, but to some of 
these people it is big money. 

“That gives an Indian the pride 
of paying his own way. It does more. 
It develops his sense of property 
value, something that was no part of 
an Indian culture in which posses- 
sions were few, and those few shared 
freely.” 

Back in 1867 the Chippewas of 
Minnesota ceded two million acres 
of land to the United States. In re- 
turn they received 250,000 acres of 
woodland. That land was parcelled 
out to individual Indians, to whom 
concepts of private ownership meant 
little or nothing. In 1904 they were 
allowed to sell their timber, in 1906 
the land itself. 

By 1934 only one Indian out of 
every twelve at White Earth still 
owned his original allotment. By 
1938 it was estimated that of a popu- 
lation of eight thousand, only four 
hundred owned land of any kind. 
Almost invariably that land was of 
the poorest kind, whatever the white 
man had not thought worth buying. 

In the cutover country, jobs are 
few and usually the white man has 
first chance at those jobs. Reserva- 
tions are isolated and far from the 
cities and industry. Their resources 
are few and poor. Yet a solution 
must be found on the reservation. 

Some Indians, usually the older 
ones, will not leave the north land, 
no: matter how bad conditions be- 
come. Those who leave, find its 
curse follows them to the city. Lack 
of training relegates them to jobs as 
unskilled labor. More serious a 
handicap are the attitudes brought 


OLDEST Indian church in Minnesota is at 
White Earth, has ninety-six year history 


from the reservation. For the first 
time in their lives Indians have to 
pay rent, so they drift down to the 
city slums and get into trouble. 

Families crowd into rickety build- 
ings, where twenty-two families share 
a single bathroom. An Indian girl 
finds it hard to adjust to city life 
and, too often, she doesn’t have the 
time, but lands in jail or the ma- 
ternity ward of a charity hospital. 

So jobs are needed on the reserva- 
tion, and the reservation has no re- 
sources but a few trees and the land 
on which they stand. 

Mr. Sewall started this winter, 
with a sled and a team of horses, to 
solve this problem. A member of 
his church offered him some stand- 
ing timber. With two Indians, he _ 
went into the woods and cut fire- 
wood. 


Just the Beginning 


That is just the beginning, says 
Mr. Sewall. One of these days he 
hopes to buy a truck. With it he'll 
be able to haul firewood and fence- 
posts west of the reservation, toward 
North Dakota, where trees give way 
to prairie and wood is scarce. 

Pulling one end of a cross cut saw, 
Mr. Sewall noticed a significant fact: 
every load of timber contained a few 
good saw logs. With a cheap port- 
able sawmill, hooked to a tractor, 
they could be turned into usable 
lumber. 

Continued on page 29 
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TRANSJORDAN SCHOOLS 
NEED CHURCH’S HELP 


By WINIFRED COATE 


or 


Troubles in Palestine gravely affect people in Transjordan, 


accentuating need for modern education of the Christians 


——————— 


MAJORITY that is a minority, 
that is the paradoxical state of the 
citizens of El Husn in northern 
Transjordan. —The members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church form three- 
quarters of the population in El 
Husn, but in this predominantly 
Moslem country, Christians are a 
small minority of less than ten per 
cent of the citizenry. Theoretically 
there is religious freedom in the re- 
cently established kingdom, but 


Christians suffer many disadvantages 
from their minority status. 

If they are to survive, and if they 
are to show their Moslem com- 
patriots a vital Christian witness, 
One 


._ they must have education. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS can bring new vi- 
tality into primitive lives in Transjordan 
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Church school that has for many 
years received aid from the Episco- 
pal Church is the Orthodox Girls’ 
School in El Husn. The need for 
education is sorely reflected in the 
daily lives of the people. 

Life in El Husn is primitive. 
Though people live in stone houses, 
their manner of living is not far re- 
moved from that of the nomadic 
Bedouin tribes. The center of social 
life in Husn is the main street where 
men congregate to talk or play 
gambling games. There is no elec- 
tricity and no cinema, but two or 
three families now own radios, and 
news and rumors are eagerly wel- 
comed. 


The stone houses have few tur- 
nishings, except rugs and mattresses 
which serve instead of chairs. Every- 
one sits on the floor, which all the 
people in Husn (except the writer) 
considered more comfortable than 
sitting on chairs. ; 

Little attention is given to hygiene, 
and there is an almost complete lack 
of sanitary conveniences. Though 
families are large, many people live, 
eat, and sleep in one room. Thus 
there is little house-cleaning for the 
housewife. This is fortunate, as she 
is expected to do the weeding and 
other jobs in the fields. She milks the 
sheep and goats of which every fam- 
ily has a few. She makes butter, 
cheese, and leban, a kind of curds. 
She collects and dries the dung used 
as fuel. She draws all the water, and 
makes a graceful sight as she bal- 
ances water jugs on her head. 


The women, as a rule, do not go 


to market, for this is a man’s job. 
Though Christian women are not 
veiled or secluded like the Moham- 
medans the whole population is in- 
fluenced by Moslem customs. Even 
in Christian families, women live 


much apart from the men, and rarely — 


speak to men other than their im- 
mediate relatives. 

When guests are entertained, the 
women do not partake of the feast 
until the men have finished. Then 
they and the children finish what- 
ever is left. When their work is done 
the women usually sit in the dust 
outside their homes and with other 
neighboring women spend their lei- 
sure time gossiping. 

The result of these customs is that 


girls are more ignorant than their 


EL HUSN schools attack illiteracy problem. Christians, minority among Moslems of Trans- 
jordan and hampered by ignorance, must have education if faith is to survive and grow 
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brothers, who sit with the men and 
listen to their conversation and story- 
telling, a popular form of entertain- 
ment. Only a few girls in El Husn 
have been away to school, and most 
of the women are illiterate. 

At present the Orthodox Girls’ 
School in El] Husn has eighty-seven 
pupils and four teachers. In the past 
few years it has suffered from lack 
of European supervision. No local 
women were capable of such work, 
and the young and inexperienced 
teachers, whose learning is not far 
ahead of their pupils, could not be 
expected to carry on without help. 

During the first part of the school 
year many difficulties were brought 
on by the teachers’ irresponsibility. 
One teacher stayed home from school 
because she had a dressmaker in her 
home, and another went to market 
to buy a dress during school hours. 
Since a new head teacher has been 
secured who was educated in Pales- 
tine, some idea of responsibility is 
developing. The gift of a clock and 
a bell also have helped to introduce 
punctuality and efficiency, and teach- 
ers and pupils are pleased with their 
progress. 

In the small villages near Husn, 
conditions are even more primitive. 
The usual equipment of the village 
Orthodox school is a tiny room lit 
by one small window, with a few 
benches, perhaps an old blackboard, 
a few tattered Arabic primers, and 
an Arabic alphabet card prominent- 
ly displayed on the wall. 

A visit of inspection to a village 
school is the cause of major excite- 
ment in the community. The chil- 
dren are delighted to show off their 


nae, 


‘Adelbert Bartlett 


FADING LIGHT illuminates evening meal in spotless mud and stone Transjordan home 


accomplishments. On such occasions 
work is somewhat impeded, All the 
notables of the village immediately 
crowd into the tiny classroom. The 
illiterates are a gaping and admiring 
audience, while those who can read 
busily prompt the bewildered pupils. 


MOSLEM CUSTOMS make Transjordan a man’s world, in town and home. Orthodox Girls’ 
School in El Husn teaches modern ideas now taking root in rapidly developing country 
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Visits to the village schools are 
infrequent, but they are a great 
pleasure, though exhausting. More 
tours of inspection should be made if 
the little Christian schools are to be- 
come as useful as possible. Another 
urgent need is for teacher training. 
There is no teachers’ college in 
Transjordan, and very few of the 
teachers there have studied in Pales- 
tine or Lebanon. 

This is a crucial time for Trans- 
jordan. The country is developing 
rapidly, and many western ideas are 
being adopted. Even in Husn, side 
by side with the primitive conditions, 
there is a constant infiltration of new 
ideas. Overhead flies the daily plane 
of the Arab Airways, and just out- 
side the town runs the pipeline of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. 

If the Christians in the country 
are to bear witness to their religion, 
if Christianity in Transjordan is to 
survive in the face of Moslem pres- 
sure, the Christian minorities must 
receive a modern education. 
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Rural Chi 


~ CHUR 


By ROBERT ROOT 


D OES the money put into mission 

hospitals get results? In China, I was 
recently told a story which hints at 
the answer. 

Twenty years ago in the town of 
Kunsan, there were no Christians 
and no hospitals. When one old 
woman got sick, she traveled a long 
way to St. Andrew’s Hospital at 
Wusih (FortH, March, 1948, page ~ 
15), where she was cured. Later an- 
other old woman became ill, and 
went to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Shanghai. She, too, was cured. 

Back in Kunsan, the two women 
put their heads together. They de- 
cided they wanted a church. So it 
was that Madame Tang and Madame 
Wu gave land and most of the money 
to build a church, and the Diocese 
of Shanghai sent a clergyman. Now 
there are 120 Christians at Kunsan. 

I heard that story in Soochow. 
WANG FAMILY, with bowed heads, joins in prayer led by the Rev. Fan You-Po. In That same day six young people 
tiny Chinese villages Church grows among rural folk through ministry of such devout men from the Kunsan church were at- 


: : ‘ of 
CHRISTIANS PRAYED during Grandfather Wang’s illness. His TO THESE PEOPLE Church brings schools, medicine, new ways 
family became Christian, formed nucleus of Church work in village to farm. They in turn pass on what they learn to their neighbors 
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sks For Christianity 


STRY IS WELCOMED EVERYWHERE 


tending a regional Episcopal youth 
conference in the same town! All 
because two women got sick twenty 
years ago. 

This story illustrates also the great 
possibilities for rural work in China. 
Recognizing those opportunities, the 
Church three years ago made Mao 
Keh-Tsung Assistant Bishop of 
Shanghai and gave him the newly 
created assignment of heading up 
rural work. About a third of the 
forty-five churches of the Diocese 
are in the rural areas. 

Born in Soochow forty-one years 
ago, the son of a Baptist mission 
worker, Bishop Mao was brought up 
in Shanghai. There he joined the 
Episcopal Church, sang in a church 
choir, and attended a Church acad- 
emy. He went on to St. John’s 
Middle School, University, and Di- 
vinity School, and was ordained a 
deacon in 1929. 

From a British evangelist who 
lived in his home three years, Bish- 
op Mao learned English. He read 
Dickens when he was in high school. 

The first year out of school, Bishop 


STRONG COUNTRY WORK depends on native leadership. Here 
Soochow Academy boys leave church after ordination of clergyman 
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Mao was assistant rector at St. Paul’s 
in Nanking, and then for fifteen 
years he was dean, later principal, 
of Soochow Academy (ForrH, Oc- 
tober, 1948, page 25). When he 
came to the school there were 180 
students. Today there are five hun- 
dred. 

During this period, in November, 
1937, the Japanese captured Soo- 
chow. For one year, the school was 
closed, and under the Japanese, par- 
ish work was severely limited. But 
in 1938 the school was moved to 
Shanghai, After V-J Day it returned 
to Soochow. 

The first thing Bishop Mao did 
in his new rural job was to visit the 
outstations. He went on foot, some- 
times in a rowboat, and even on a 
wheelbarrow. One parish, ten miles 
from a station, has to be reached on 
foot. At Changshu, where rural 
work is flourishing, he can take a 
boat, but sometimes he walks the 
seven miles to save money. 

“The boat costs a few million 
Chinese dollars,” he explained. “I’d 
rather give it to the local church 


ASSISTANT BISHOP of Shanghai, respon- 
sible for rural work, the Rt. Rey. K. T. 
Mao (left), examines stone on church site 


than have the bishop spend it for 
travel.” 

The rural congregations he visited 
were started by missionaries who 
used to preach on the streets or in 
tea houses half a century ago. There 
are now thirty-five stations under 
Bishop Mao, with eight clergymen 
and twenty to twenty-five evangel- 
ists, both men and women. 

The people are mainly villagers 
and peasants with large families. 
They live in mud, bamboo, or straw 
houses. The typical farm is only 

Continued on page 27 


BISHOP MAO discusses future plans with Deaconess Katherine 
Putnam, who has charge of short-term training schools in country 
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CACHE VALLEY, one of loveliest in Utah, 
is site of Utah State Agricultural College 


I EW of the thousands of tourists 
who travel U. S. 191 each year realize 
that the mountains they see to the 
east some seventy-five miles north of 
Salt Lake City are hiding from them 
the loveliest valley in all the inter- 
mountain empire. Yet just beyond 
them lies Cache Valley, which must 
have been a Shangri-La indeed when 
the famous scout, Jim Bridger, was 
the first white man to see it. 

That was in 1824, and for years 
thereafter the mountain men used 
it as a rendezvous and a place to 
cache their furs. The valley re- 
mained almost unchanged, however, 
until Mormon colonizers from Salt 
Lake City in 1856 established the 
first settlement. 

Cache Valley today is still defi- 
nitely Mormon country, an agricul- 
tural and cattle-raising area. In 
Logan, much the largest town, is the 
Utah State Agricultural College, es- 
tablished in 1888, with its attractive 
campus in a spectacularly beautiful 
setting. In Logan, too, is St. John’s, 
the only Episcopal church in Utah 
north of Ogden. 

The beginnings of St. John’s go 
back to 1873, when the Rt. Rev. 
Daniel S. Tuttle, and a priest, the 
Rey. William H. Stoy, arrived in 
Logan on the first train into Cache 
Valley to establish a Gentile church 
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St. John’s Witnesses 


EARLY YEARS at St. John’s are shown in old picture. Agricultural College students, 
many of whom have never seen Episcopal church, are large part of parish’s responsibility 


in this corner of the Mormon em- 
pire. Where the Church of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints is established, some 
words have a meaning they have no- 
where else: for instance, in Mormon 
usage “Gentile” refers to any non- 
Mormon. 

St. John’s today is still a small mis- 
sion, but one that is experiencing a 
renaissance. Like many missions of 
the Episcopal Church in the Far 
West, St. John’s has experienced 
vicissitudes of growth and retrogres- 
sion—even, in the 1930’s, near-extinc- 
tion. Then the war brought greatly 
increased activity to the college. 
Among the newcomers was Lt. Col. 
Ben B. Blair. To his determination 
to see the church reopened and oper- 
ating again the reactivation of St. 
John’s is largely due. 

After various makeshift arrange- 
ments, regular Sunday services were 
resumed in January, 1946, with a 
lay reader, Joseph E. MacGinnis, in 
charge. Mr, MacGinnis remained at 
St. John’s until he was graduated 
from the college and entered the 


Episcopal ‘Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass. Shortly  after- 
ward, in October, 1947, the Rev. 
Willis M. Rosenthal arrived to be 
the first priest in residence at St. 
John’s in many years. 

Although Cache Valley was af- 
fected comparatively little by the 
war, the State College, like other 
similar institutions all over the coun- 
try, has seen much expansion and 
change. In the case of USAC, this 
has meant a particularly radical 
change, because most of the many 
newcomers are Gentiles. 

These people, who include some 
Episcopalians, offer the chief oppor- 
tunity for the Church. The vicar 
teaches at the college, where con- 
tacts are most valuable for the 
Church. 

A student group has met regularly 
since November, 1947, and has from 
the first been regularly organized as 
a part of the Canterbury Club pro- 
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, UTAH, EXPERIENCES RENAISSANCE 


nationalities. 


gram. ‘This work is not large, but it 
is unusually varied and interesting, 
and only lack of facilities prevents it 
from growing very considerably. 

Students from Orthodox Churches 
and other Christian bodies share in 
the Club program, and there are 
even some non-Christian students: a 
Hindu from India, Moslems from 
Egypt and Iraq. A Chinese Church- 
man from Shanghai, T. C. Yao, has 
been among the most faithful mem- 
bers, and has been a mainstay of the 
reéstablished choir. All find a place 
in a congenial group, and friendli- 
ness far from their homes. 

A cordial relationship has been 
established with the Canterbury 
Club in Salt Lake City, with the 
first joint meeting of the two or- 
ganizations being held in Logan in 
May, 1948. A similar meeting was 
held in St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt 
Lake City, in November. A student 
from Maine was the first president; 


ROSENTHAL e 
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TODAY, St. John’s has thriving Canterbury Club, with students of many religions and 
Parish’s varied activities include Boy Scout troop, first in Cache Valley 


the present one is from New Mexico, 
a transfer from Iowa State. Twice 
during 1948 the Club sponsored col- 
lections of clothing for the Church’s 
Indian missions in Utah. 

The years of depression, neglect, 
and abuse took a heavy toll of the 
physical plant of St. John’s, as well 
as of its Church life. To help a 
renovation program already initiated 
by the Rt. Rev. Stephen C. Clark, 
Missionary Bishop of Utah, and the 
local Bishop’s committee, the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary made an emergency 
grant in the summer of 1948 from 
the United Thank Offering. Some es- 
sential work was done with this gift, 
supplemented by a smaller gift at 
Christmas. 

Though much remains to be done, 
the plant is now more adequate and 
in better condition than in many 
years. The present church building 
and house were erected in 1908, dur- 
ing the ministry in Logan of Paul 
Jones, later Bishop of Utah, and his 
colleague, the Rev. Donald K. John- 
ston. 


MORMON CHURCH in Logan is symbol of 
Mormon Church’s power in Cache Valley 


This new St. John’s provided the 
first modern-type recreational facil- 
ities in the community: tennis court, 
club room, shower bath, and library. 
Work begun among local young peo- 
ple resulted in the chartering of the 
first Boy Scout troop in the valley, 
with the Rev. Edwin T. Lewis as 
scoutmaster. 

The present vicar has a part in 
the work of the Cache Valley Boy 
Scout Council, one of the strongest 
pieces of Boy Scout work in the 
country, because of this pioneer work 
of his predecessors. Frederick P. 
Champ, who has been treasurer of 
the mission for many years, was a 
member of the first troop. 

Last August a class of small chil- 
dren was organized as the nucleus 
of a Sunday School, following a one 
week Daily Vacation Bible School. 
A Sunday School was the first or- 
ganized church activity when St. 
John’s was established, and until 
Utah became a State in 1896, the 
church also conducted a day school, 
in which several prominent citizens 
of the intermountain area received 
their early schooling. 

Last fall a group of women began 
meeting regularly as a Woman’s 
Auxiliary, under the leadership of 
the wife of the vicar. This group 

Continued on page 31 
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The Rt. Rev. 


Henty 


Knov 
Sherrill 


The Presiding Bishop dis- 
cusses the challenging 
task now facing the 
Church and its ministry. 


THE CHURCH'S 
MINISTRY 
IN OUR TIME 


Just published $2.00 


“Our services of worship 
would take on a new 
vitality if every commu- 
nicant would read this 
work.”—The Churchman 


“Supersedes all other 
works on the Prayer 
Book.” 

—Burton Scott Easton 


THE AMERICAN 
PRAYER BOOK 


A commentary on the 
Book of Common Prayer 
by the Rt. Rev. E. L. Par- 
sons and Rev. Bayard H. 
Jones. 


Churchmen in the News 
Continued from page 4 


the Parliamentary Socialist Christian 
Group, he is working to preserve 
those Christian ideals which he feels 
are being threatened by the spread 
of materialism within the Labour 
Party. 

The members of the Parliamentary 
Socialist Christian Group believe 
Christianity is the only force great 
enough to provide the dynamic 
power needed to stabilize progres- 
sive democracy. With the aim of re- 
calling British citizens to religion, 
this group tries to influence as many 
Labour party members as possible 
through pamphlets, meetings, and 
discussions within the party. 

At present, they are in the process 
of reforming the Socialist Christian 
League. The Parliamentary Social- 
ist Christian Group includes mem- 
bers of all communions. On the 
executive committee are representa- 
tives of the Roman, Quaker, and An- 
glican Churches. 

As chief Parliamentary spokesman 
for the Anglican Church, Mr. Skef- 
fington-Lodge attended some of the 
social functions of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. At the garden party at Lam- 
beth Palace he met many American 
bishops, and was most impressed by 
their charming wives. 

During his four years in the Royal 
Navy, as liaison officer to the Amer- 
ican fleet, Lt. Skeffington-Lodge met 
many Americans. At the great naval 
base at Scapa Flow he said it was 
wonderful to see six or seven thou- 
sand men of both navies worshipping 
together. Immediately prior to D- 
Day he was stationed on the South 

Continued on next page 
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charge, you may 


have a copy of “Your 
Gift that Lives.” It tells of the 
work of the American Bible 
Society, beautifully illustrated 
with scenes from many lands 
and answers 31 questions 
about American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, that 
give you an assured income 
for life, ‘Sent postage free. 


Thousands now enjoy 
regular incomes this way 


In the past 100 years, American Bible So- 
ciety Annuity Agreements have been issued 
to thousands of men, women and children. 

Unlike stocks, callable bonds and mort- 
gages, A.B.S. Annuities never require rein- 
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ous residue for the wider circulation of the 
Scriptures. Your checks are mailed promptly. 
There are no coupons to be clipped. Your pay- 
ments are the same as long as you live and 
are based on your present age. 

In addition to receiving regular payments 
from your Annuities, you have the joy of 
knowing that, in due time, a part of your Gift 
will continue to spread the Word of God. 

We feel sure that you will enjoy reading 
“Your Gift that Lives.” May : 
we send you a copy? It’s 
free to all who write us. 


AMERICAN _ 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


: AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

' 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

! Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
{ tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, 
‘ “Your Gift that Lives.” SP-359 
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‘ 
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HELPFUL VISUAL AIDS from 


Bible Story Books to Color 


6 Old Testament, 5 New Testament, 
4 Favorite Songs. Illustrated in 
outline pictures for crayon or 

water coloring. Bible verse 
below each picture; separate 

text sheet. Each averages 8 
pictures and includes attrac- 


10 SEASONAL STORIES 


New ... for Flannelboard. Set of 10: 
Mother’s Day and other special days, 
48 pages of art- 
work, 32 pages 
of text. These10 
NEW Flannel- 
graph stories 


$3.50 tive blue pictorial cover all 
. Fy fin illustrated envelope. complete, ¢ 00 
' Size 614% x 844, each set 15¢ only... 3 


SCRIBNERS 


Your dealer will supply Dietz Visual Aids. Complete 
catalog of Sunday School materials free on request. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. chieneo's: ntincis 
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Coast Holding Bases, where, as act- 
ing lieutenant commander, he was 
second-in-command of the Invasion 
Holding Bases, consisting mostly of 
Royal Marines. 

A tall, cheerful bachelor, —Tom 
Skeffington-Lodge was born in Ayes- 
garth, Wensleydale, Yorkshire, in 
1905. He received his early Chris- 
tian training from his mother, and 
before entering the Giggleswick 
School in Yorkshire, he was taught 
privately at home. From Giggles- 
wick, young Skeffington-Lodge went 
to London to historic Westminster 
School. 

He sang in the choir of the famous 
Abbey, where each day the students 
attended Morning Prayer, said in 
Latin, a time-honored custom. While 
at the Westminster, Tom Skeffington- 
Lodge was confirmed in 1923 by the 
Rt. Rev. Herbert E. Ryle, who was 
then dean of the Abbey. 

After leaving school he worked in 
advertising and publicity, and then 
took up public relations work. In 
1934 he became the Northern Area 
Organizer for the Coal Utilization 
Council, formed to promote better 
use of coal distribution and alloca- 
tion in Yorkshire. In the July 1945 
General Election Tom Skeffington- 
Lodge contested and won the Bed- 
ford constituency on the Labour 
ticket. 

Since entering Parliament Mr. 
Skeffington-Lodge laments that he 
has not been able to give much time 

Continued on next page 


Thomas Cecil Skeffington-Lodge, M.P. 
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“T would like to express my great 
satisfaction with the Hammond 
Organ you installed in our church 
a year ago. I honestly believe it 
provides the best possible condi- 
tions for true worship. The effects 
attained are beyond all expecta- 
tions.” 


Portions of an actual, 
unsolicited letter 


Members of churches just like yours have 
filled our files with letters just like this one. 
We're proud that the Hammond Organ 
causes so many people to write such won- 
derful letters. 


Naturally, though, you want to substan- 
tiate such opinions with your own judg- 
ment, That’s why we give you all the facts 
about the Hammond Organ, facts you can 
use in comparing it with all other instru- 
ments on the market at any price. 


Here are the facts! 


e It has a beautiful depth of expression 
and a vast range of tones unsurpassed 
by any other comparable instrument. 


e The Hammond Organ provides a full 
range of true church tones. It is also 
the world’s most versatile organ. 


@ It is the only organ in the world you 
never need to tune, regardless of 
weather changes. ‘This is one of the 
many reasons why maintenance costs 
of the Hammond Organ are negligible. 


e@ You can place the Hammond Organ 


e’re proud of 
etters like this... 


almost anywhere and move it at will. 
It doesn’t require costly or unsightly 
structural changes in your church. 


e@ Whether your church is large or small, 
the Hammond Organ can give you 
music of cathedral quality due to its 
exclusive “reverberation control.” 


e All this, yet the Hammond Organ is the 
lowest-priced complete church organ 
available. 


Because of these basic reasons, some 17,000 
churches have selected the Hammond 
Organ. It is the world’s most widely-used 
complete church organ. 


See and hear this great organ soon. You 
will understand at once why, since its intro- 
duction, more churches have chosen the 
Hammond Organ than all other compa- 
rable instruments combined. It has been 
performing faithfully for many years in 
churches large and small in almost every 
country in the world. 


We will send you complete information 
upon request. Just mail the coupon. There 
is no obligation. 


FLIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


ye Oe SS Soe ee ae ei + 
Hammond Instrument Company, 4220 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. ; 
Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, and a 1 
partial list of thousands of churches all over the country owning Hammond i 
Organs. | 
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Are we a nation | 


of adolescents 


CRISIS IN 
EDUCATION 


A CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN COMPLACENCY 


by Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
is one of the most thought- 
provoking and searching criti- 
cisms of American education 
that has been published in our 
time—a book that should be 
read by every parent, every 
educator, every person inter- 
ested in the probletts facing 
our schools today. 


ARE we failing to train our 
children to become adults? In 
this challenging book a well- 
known educator and religious 
leader states what he believes 
to be the failure of American 
education. He points out 
what he feels is the greatest 
question facing education at 
the moment and the first steps 
we must take if our schools 
are to produce men and women 
fit for modern adult life. 


- $3.00 


At all bookstores . 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 18 


St. Matthew’s Church-Spire and other verse 
' by The Rev. William Paul Barnds, Ph.D. 
Price 50 cents a copy. 

St. Matthew’s Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


THE SANFORD TEXTS 


Published by the Board of Religious 
Education of the Diocese of New Jersey: 
A Complete, Progressive Course of Study 
Above Primary Grades. 

1. Lessons on the offices of Instruc- 
tion: 35¢ 

2. The Christian Life in the Book of 
Common Prayer: 20c 


3. Life in the Kingdom of God: 20c 


4. Outline of the Life of Christ: 10c 
5. Outline Study of the Acts of the 
Apostles: 20c 
Sample Set of All Courses: $1.00 pre- 
paid. Order from 
Allen B. McGowan, Treasurer 
808 W. State St., Trenton 8, N. J. 


Churchmen . .. Continued 


to his favorite pastimes, fishing, 
climbing, and walking among the 
hills of England’s Midlands. When 
in London he attends All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, but in Brighton, 
where he has just bought a house, 
he goes to St. Mark’s. 
e 

@® The Rt. Rev. Francis Y. TsEnc 
was consecrated Assistant Bishop of 
Honan, China, in Shanghai, March 
20. . . . Deaconess RuTH JOHNSON, 
formerly head of St. Faith’s House, 
New York, is now Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Conference of 
Deaconesses. . The Rev. Jose 
GUADALUPE SAUCEDO Y MENDozA, of 
Guadalajara, Mexico, was recently 
ordained to the diaconate at Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. ... Mr. 
and Mrs. Conrap A. NELSON are 
principal and matron, respectively, 
of St. Elizabeth’s Mission Home for 
Indian boys and girls at Wakpala, 
S. D.... The Rev. Frank L. Titus, 
Assistant Secretary of the Overseas 
Department of the National Coun- 
cil, has been named assistant chair- 
man of the Personnel Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 


® For her role in the Cathedral film, 
Simon Peter, Fisherman, VIRGINIA 
WAVE was acclaimed the best re- 
ligious actress of the year... . The 
Hon. Rospert N. WILKIN, the Rev. 
FRrANcIs B. SAYRE, JR., and Mrs. Cuir- 
FORD C. CowIn represented the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of 
Christian Social Relations at a con- 
ference, March 31-April 2, in Cleve- 
land, of the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 


@ The Rev. Doucras R. MacLaury, 
acting president of Canterbury Col- 
lege, Danville, Ind., since July 15, 
1948, has been unanimously elected 
president, effective immediately. 


AFTER 400 YEARS _ 


An Analytical Index 
to the Book-of 
Common Prayer 


BY 
GEORGE 
WHARTON 
PEPPER 


Tue need for an ana- 
lytical index to the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has 
long been recognized. 
George Wharton Pepper, 
former U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania and an hon- 
ored lay member of the 
Church, has written such a 


book. 


Mr. Pepper’s INDEX is the 
only book of its kind in the 
United States. It permits 
fuller study of the Prayer 
Book and enables the reader 
quickly and easily to refer 
to any prayer, collect, or 
epistle . . . any section of 
this valued work. 

All revisions by the General 
Convention, from 1789 to 
1943, are included, plus a 
history of the evolution of 
the American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

On Sale At All Book Stores 

Price $2.50 Leather Bound $5.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
in Philadelphia 


Oe 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS—Variously priced edi- 
tions in many styles. Printed on fine white paper or the famous 
ultra-thin Oxford India Paper. 

ALTAR SERVICE—with Chancel Prayer Books and Hymnals 
to match. Oxford Lectern Bibles available also. 
BIBLES—Marny fine gift editions, including Scofield 
Reference Bibles and the new Pilgrim Edition for 
young Christians. At all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Rural China Ministry 


Continued from page 21 


one acre. Nine out of ten people 
are illiterate, and the Bishop ob- 
served it is “very difficult to teach 
them Christian doctrine. 

“If they have a home service, they 
want the priest in vestments, with 
cross, candles, and everything. ‘Their 
love of ceremony apparently is a 
result of their Buddhist and Taoist 
background.” 

But with vestments or no, there 
are few Christian workers to go to 
these people. Between 1938 and 
1946, the Bishop said the number 
of Episcopal missionaries in China 
fell from 533 to 198. The activity 
in rural areas really represents the 
effort of the Chinese to take over 
their Church themselves. But in the 
same period the Chinese staff has 
fallen from 2,725 to 1,971. Several 
stations have had to .close because 
of lack of men. 

Recruiting new workers is a major 
job. Since city people refuse to go 
out to the country, Bishop Mao tries 
to find workers in the villages. He 
said he has four or five primary 
school teachers who are now study- 
ing at the Central Theological 
School in Shanghai (Forrn, Febru- 
ary, page 10), an indication of the 
vital role of this new school in the 
Chinese Church. 

But probably the major obstacle 
to rural Church advance, in the 
Bishop’s opinion, is ancestor wor- 
ship. Especially in the country, 
Chinese like to remember their an- 
cestors on death anniversaries and 
on New Year’s eve. This desire often 
keeps many from becoming Chris- 
tians. Bishop Mao knows ten young 
people who want to be Christians, 
but if they cannot continue some 
form of ancestor veneration, only 
one probably will be baptized. 

To meet this need, the Church is 
working out an ancestor memorial 
service to take the place of the cus- 
tom, 

The Church in China emphasizes 
the unity of the family in rural areas. 
This makes for a stronger Church 
says Bishop Mao, for the single con- 
verted individual is apt to slip back 
into the prevailing customs of his 
group. 

One tool for building rural 

Continued on next page 
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"The Little Church Around the Corner’ 


Art prints $1.50 each, or set of 4 prints for 
$5.00 postpaid. Money back guarantee if 
not satisfied. Send check or money order 


YOUR EPISCOPAL 
HERITAGE IN AMERICA 


Is found within the sanctum of places like 
these: “The Little Church Around the 
Corner”, Old Trinity Church; St. Paul's 
Chapel; St. Mark's In-The-Bouwerie. They 
are an inspiration of your faith, a re- 
minder of your great heritage. These fine 
pictures will add dignity and refinement 
to your home, fitting into any decorative 
or color scheme. Signed sepia lithographs 
from the artist’s original drawings, ready 
for framing, size approx. 14 by 17 in. 
Historical sketch included FREE. ORDER 
NOW—SUPPLY LIMITED. Exclusively dis- 
tributed by 


The Sketch-Book Publishers 


181 East 87th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A 
Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for 
Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy 
who wish to supplement the protection for their families 
given by the Pension Fund, and to lay officials and active 
lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and 


their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned 
by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the resi- 
dences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 5, N.Y. 


$1.25 PER YEAR ®@ 


3 YEARS $3.50 ®@ 


5 YEARS $5.00 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for 


Name 


years (One year $1.25, 


three years $3.50, five years $5). | enclose 


Street. 


City. 


RAISE +o $500 ‘cP sctiety” 
Rush penny post card for Free Details 


Quick, easy proven way to raise funds—widely en- 
dorsed. Just show our useful low priced household 
and gift items fo friends—watch them buy on sight! 


61 East 11 St. HUDSON PRODUCTS 
New York 3, N.Y. CORP., Dept. F-5 
$3 EASY -- FOR YOU OR 
YOUR ORGANIZATION 
Sell 50 boxes of EVERYDAY ALL-OCCA- 
SION GREETING CARDS. Also complete 
line of PERSONALIZED NOTES AND 


STATIONERY. Samples on Approval. 
Write Today. 


THE GREETING CARD GUILD 


F-5 


Dept. 
220 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 
HEALING belongs in Bog Church! Do 


you read The Church’s oon magazine of 


Healing? It is called “SHARING,” pub- 
lished monthly (12 pages) at $1.00 a year 
postpaid. Send for sample copy. 


Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


SIRETA MASON 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
DOSSALS — COPES — STOLES 
Eucharistic Vestments 
FRONTALS—ALBS—SURPLICES 


patience. 


——LET us PRAY 


A PRAYER FOR ASCENSION DAY 


LMIGHTY God, whose blessed Son our Saviour Jesus Christ 
ascended far above all heavens, that he might fill all things; 
mercifully give us faith to perceive that according to his promise 
he abideth with his Church on earth; even unto the end of the 
world; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


@ For the Rural Work of Bishop Mao in the Diocese of Shanghai 


Tuat among those whose forefathers for centuries have tilled 
the earth of that ancient land, he may sow the seed of the Word 
of God on good ground; and that they who hear the Word in an 
honest and good heart may keep it, and bring forth fruit with 


Rural China. . 


Continued 


churches is short-term training in- 
stitutes, which for two years have 
been under Deaconess Katherine 
Putnam. Bishop Mao explained that 
evangelists take charge of these 
schools, for ten-to-twenty-day _ ses- 
sions. Illiterate women, especially, 
come to hear about Christianity and 
learn to read, 


“LIFE OF 


1. JOSEPH SOLD 


2 LM Order from your 
. FROM PALACE 
TO PRISON church ey house 
3. JOSEPH’S DREAMS or send to 
COME TRUE 


4, JOSEPH MAKES 
HIMSELF KNOWN 

5. THE FAMILY 
REUNITED 


Cathedral 
“Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, 


] 


The beloved story of Joseph, the 
shepherd boy who became ruler 
of Egypt, now can be taught with 
new effectiveness through these 
five filmstrips produced by Cathe- 
dral Films. The Old Testament 
story is vividly and authentically 
presented in full color photo- 
graphs. Children will learn with 
delight. Adults will enjoy seeing 
the all-time favorite story of 
Joseph and his coat of many 
colors. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD 28, 


28 


| 
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Bishop Mao also is develope 
the medical work. Too many times. 
he has had to accept peasant’s offers 
to share food literally covered with 
flies, because they do not know bet- 
ter. The Church now sponsors free 
clinics in which whole villages get 
vaccinations and cholera and typhoid 
shots. In recent years, nurses have 
been sent out for three or four days 
at a time, and the most seriously ill 
are brought into the Church’s hos- 
pitals. 

Because Chinese farmers continue 
their medieval practices, Bishop Mao 
said evangelists should know enough 
about agriculture to help the farm- 
ers. He wants them to attend the 
Nanking Agricultural School. Bishop 
Mao is pushing the Lord’s Acre Plan. 
He feels this is an answer to the 
problems of poverty and self-support 
for rural churches. 


BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS 


Separate or combined with the NEW 
HYMNAL. Send for our price lists for 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS in Silver, Brass, 
Linens, Brocades, etc. Write for information. 


LYCETTS CHURCH BOOK STORE 
317 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Everything for the Church and Church people. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Founded by Bishop White in 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions and Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants. 

Pew size. 
The Book of Common Prayer 
The Church Hymnal (words ave 
Apply The Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., Sec’y 
319 Lombard St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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Parson Helps Indians 
Continued from page 17 


“What I'd like to do,” he says, “is 
build a little carpentry shop along- 
side the church. I know we could 
turn out rough garden furniture.” 

That will take a tractor, though. 
The tractor plays a key part in plans 
Mr. Sewall has for this summer. 

His mission lies on a farm of one 
hundred acres, idle for years. Fifty 
of those acres are going to be plowed. 
There'll be a quick cash crop, like 
flax, to help pay for the farm equip- 
ment. 

There'll be a garden, too; fresh 
vegetables in summer, and perhaps a 
few of the Indian women will join 
Mrs. Sewall in canning some of the 
beets and beans. 

There, incidentally, is the secret 
of what success the Sewalls will have. 
They work side by side with the In- 
dians, a source of continual super- 
vision and encouragement. 

Mr. Sewall hopes to do a lot of 
things: provide relief, give jobs, de- 
velop new industries, find leaders, 
train youngsters in new skills, inspire 
attitudes that will help them get a 
job off the reservation, as well as on, 
and hold it. 

But he wants something else, too: 
a spiritual change. 

That’s why his first act, when he 
came to the reservation, was to sweep 
out the mud that littered the floor 
of his historic church and wipe the 
dust off its pews. That’s why he 
smashed the padlock on its door so 


MAKE EXCELLENT PROFITS THIS 
QUICK, EASY WAY... SELL... 


FENTON’S FINEST TEA 


_ Case of 20 boxes, 50 bags per box, only $7.50. 
| Postage prepaid. 
Write Today for FREE SAMPLE and details. 


HARRY A. FENTON, JR. 


Box 221 Collingswood, N. J. 
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and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
40¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY « BOX 418 « ERIE, PA. 
ST 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST, 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 
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that today the church is open day 
and night, even if in winter it’s so 
cold that he’s able to store frozen 
fish, food for his parishioners, just 
inside the front door. 

That’s why he gave up his business 
career. That’s why the Rev. Tom 
Sewall, who knows that religion is 
something to be lived as well as 
preached about, labors side by side 
with his fellow men for six days in 
every week. 


Harlem Gangs Give Way 
Continued from page 13 


music, dancing, dramatics, motion 
pictures, and trips to places of inter- 
est were arranged. 

The very first night, July 5, 1944, 
135 children stormed St. Philip’s 
parish house doors. They were un- 
controllably wild with curiosity and 
delight. Asked to name the project, 
they called it The Fun Center. Their 
enthusiasm increased week by week. 
And so did attendance. By that 
summer’s end the nightly average 
was 165 boys and girls. The Fun 
Center could not be closed then, as 
had been planned. 


Continued on next page 
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ESTMENTS 
CLERGY AND CHOIR 
FRONTALS 
SUPERFRONTALS 
STOLES 
MARKERS 


) Beautifully 
Embroidered 


Inquiries Solicited 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson, Inc. 
2013 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


For information concerning 


church building financing and 
architectural guidance 
e 


Address the Secretary 
170 Remsen St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


HALLEYS BIBLE HANDBOOK 
* FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian) : “Amaz- 
ing is the only word which can be used to 
describe this book . . . packed with plainly 
worded data about Biblical contents ... It 
ought to be on bookshelves everywhere. 

Cloth Binding only $2 
Order from your bookstore or. 
H. H. Halley, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
pee ER SUERTE SA EN 


f You CAN HELP US TO HELP OTHERS 


You will understand our asking 
for your contribution to this An- 
nual Appeal. 

In 1809 The New York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Soci- 
ety was founded as a National In- 

stitution of the Episcopal Church 
for the sole purpose of providing 
Prayer Books, Bibles and Testa- 
ments to those Churches and Mis- 
sions throughout this country and 
abroad who cannot provide for 
themselves. 

Traditionally for over 139 years 
we have not failed to help carry 
our Heritage of Prayers to others. 
16,069 Bibles and Prayer Books 
were distributed throughout the 
United States and to our Overseas 


Missions from October 1, 1947 - September 10, 1948. : 

The Society’s only source of funds to carry on this most important 
work is from voluntary contributions. ‘ 

We are endeavoring to fulfill the needs for the approaching celebra- 
tion of the 400th Anniversary of the Book of Common Prayer that all 
Episcopalians may participate in this great occasion. ¥ 

Without your support someone will be denied the opportunity for 
Renewal of Faith and Religion So Desperately Needed at this time. 
Remember! No matter how small, a contribution will help provide a 
Prayer Book for someone. Please Don’t Delay—Mail yours To-Day. 


Tue Rt. Rev. Henry Knox SHERRILL, D.D., Honorary Chairman 
Tue Rev. Roevir H. Brooks, 8.T.D., Pres, 
Tue Rev. James A. PAUL, Vice Pres. 
Epwin S. Goruam, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 


NEW YORK BIBLE AND COMMON PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, New York 


Distribution of Bibles 


and Prayer Books 
Oct. 1, 1947 - Sept. 10, 1948 
Wis Sonne once einer 13,619 
Chiinia aechee na taceevennuae 300 
Costas Ricaiiarcwhier! ac 100 
Cubass ca 300 
Nicaragua ........ 300 
Wrest Atrica unc mcd, 600 
Philippine Islands ...... 400 
Palestine cnoniaier dun: ‘ 50 
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INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd ST. 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


ESTMENTS 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 


Altar Linens - Embroideries - Tailoring 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom 
14 W. 40th St., New York 18. Tel. Chickering 4-3306 


Ca 
PEDESTAL TVPE 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 
18 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FOR TEACHING THE 
PRAYER BOOK — 


e@ to Children 
@ to Adults 
e@ to Confirmation Classes 
e@ to Study Groups 
A FILM STRIP OF ABOUT 60 
FRAMES FOR $3.50 


“WHEN WE GO TO CHURCH — 
MORNING PRAYER” 


A black and-white film strip show- 
ing in art technique the historic devel- 


opment of the service of Morning Prayer 
and describing in visual form the whole 
service with accompanying script of ex- 
planation in simple language. 


Produced by the 


EVANGELICAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
of Philadelphia 


ORDER NOW 


semeeesQRDER FOR Messsnsnsees 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
281 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Please send me _______ sets of film 
strip "WHEN WE GO TO CHURCH— 
MORNING PRAYER” at $3.50 per strip. 


Name 
Address. 


Harlem Gangs Give Way 
Continued from page 29 


Nor has it ever been. Its activities 
have increased and spread. Various 
forms of athletics have changed gang 
rivalry to rivalry of fine, friendly 
teams. Fighting has slowly become 
less popular. The keen competition 
afforded by basketball and other 
strenuous games gives the young 
folks the physical exercise they re- 
quire in an acceptable form. 

Cleanliness has replaced filth. In- 
terest in religion has been fostered. 
Several have joined St. Philip’s Sun- 
day School. Many others are attend- 
ing “their neighborhood church” for 
services as well as for fun. Parents, 
whether Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, or unchurched, send their chil- 
dren to the recreation center. 

The gangs have been dissolved. 
The vicious Nomads, for instance, 
who devised wrong-doing to a start- 
ling extent, were liquidated within 
eighteen months after the Fun Cen- 
ter opened. Nor has any other such 
outside group been formed to take 
its place. 

Suspicion, deceit, street brawls, 
thievery, and illicit relationships be- 
tween boys and girls have practically 
disappeared from this block square 
area. These tendencies have given 
way to the joy of companionship 
under wholesome conditions such 
as becoming a member of a swim- 
ming group or growing up and get- 
ting to be, when past eighteen, a 
volunteer worker with the children. 
The young folks have a goal towards 
which to strive, today. They take a 
pride in their community. The 
streets are cleaner. Windows are 
left unbroken. Property is not dam- 
aged. The rights of others are rec- 
ognized and respected. 

There’s a marked change, also, in 
the children’s attitude toward adult 
admonitions. And admonitions is 
the right word. For kindly under- 
standing and helpful advice are the 
rule. Persuasion is more effective 
than command with these potential 
delinquents. That this method 
brings results is evidenced by the 
fact that during the past three years 
only one member of this special Har- 
lem section has actually committed 
an unlawful deed. The Fun Center 
has been responsible to a very large 
extent for this change. 


The most inspiring 
new gift book 

of the season Is 

this tender story of 
one woman's journey 
through fear and 
doubt to find peace 
within herself, 

and with her God. 


THE 


Loneliest 
Journey 


By FRANCES |. JACKSON | 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


f 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


A nine course series of instruc- 
tion for Episcopal Church Schools 
including illustrated work books 
(60c each) and teacher’s manuals 
I, Il, Il, (40¢ each), IV through 
IX (60c each). 150-250 pages. 
No samples. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 


CLERGY and CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps. 


a lity—fairl iced’”’ 
1837 vestment makers 112 yearsLO49 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


p 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


MAAS Cathedral Chimes 


titer tower 


OCTAMONICALLY TUNED 


Write for Specifications 


MAAS ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 13, 3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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A MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
NATIONAL CATHEDAL 
ASSOCIATION 


lends support to the work and worship of 
Washington Cathedral 


Each Member Receives The Cathe- 
dral Age, a Beautifully Illustrated 
Quarterly Magazine. 

Name 


Address. 


Memberships from $3 to $100 and over. Address 
Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
+ SGUDOSiwe. * 


COS: 
ST. 


aes 
* 


Churches, Clubs, Auxiliaries, etc. 


CASH PROFIT 


or more 


START A 


GREENWOOD 
Nylon Stocking Club 


You need only 50 members to earn $35.00. A club 
of 100 members earns $70.00. A club of 120 earns 
$90.00! Five different plans—cash or weekly pay- 
ment. No group is too small or too large to earn 
money this interesting way. . . Write for details. 


THE GREENWOOD COMPANY 
Dept. F * READING, PA. 


Witness in Mormon Town 
Continued from page 23 


has already helped greatly in many 
ways. For instance, the Auxiliary 
served the Communion breakfast 
when the Men’s Advent Corporate 
Communion was observed for the 
first time at St. John’s, and the 
United Thank Offering, which has 
helped St. John’s so much, is actively 
promoted. 

A choir assists regularly at services, 
and a men’s Bible class is being or- 
ganized. Thus in many ways the 
Church life of the mission is ap- 
proaching the norm of the Church. 

The unique religious situation in 
Utah makes the work of the Episco- 
pal Church there more like work in 
a foreign field than perhaps any- 
where else in the United States. A 
mission church like St. John’s is 
statistically insignificant, but its wit- 
ness to historic Christianity is far 
from insignificant. 

Probably hundreds of students and 


others each year see an Episcopal . 


church building for the first time 
when they see St. John’s, and prob- 
ably our ministry will become more 
and more acceptable as old misun- 
derstandings and antagonisms recede 
into the past. 

Bishop Clark and the Bishop’s 
committee of St. John’s, with Leon 
Hardy as warden, are strengthening 
that witness and looking forward to 
its increasing effectiveness. 


Church Again Looks West 


Continued from page 15 


Cuba, it is also good Church strategy 
in California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. The bishops have consistently 
sought to raise up their own postu- 
lants and candidates for Holy Orders. 

For some years now the majority 
of the ordinands on the Coast have 
been graduates of such universities 
as California, Oregon, Washington, 
Stanford, or Southern California. 
Regardless of whether they took 
their theological training at the 
Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific or.one of the eastern seminaries, 


they have brought to their Pacific’ 


Coast ministries a knowledge of the 
people, their psychology, their cul- 
ture, and their problems. They work 
with devotion and with success. 
Population of the three States 
bordering on the Pacific continues 


Continued on next page 


KNOW 
YOUR 
CHURCH 


Send for free copy of 


THE VALIDITY OF 
ANGLICAN ORDERS 
By The Rev. Wm. J. Alberts 


Distributed by 


NATIONAL GUILD 
OF CHURCHMEN 


An association of the laity or- 
ganized to maintain, defend and 
propagate the historic doctrine, 
practice and teaching of the 
Anglican Communion as held by 
the Episcopal Church and con- 
tained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


145 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


CRETONNE BASKETS A 
TREASURY LIFE-SAVER 


® Beautiful Assorted Cretonnes 
©50% Profit for your Organization 
© A pleasure to sell! 


Does your organization need 
some extra money? The “Chi- 
nese Cretonne Basket” sales 
plan is what you are looking for. 
A quick seller, no investment, 
big profits. 


(Send today for a sample 
set returnable for credit) 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


DEPT. F 


HAMBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


OwNnN Ss 


Pulpit and Choir-« 
Headquarters for 
\\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


se, Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 


CATALOG ON REQUEST ut 


THlational gee es, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


SCHOOLS 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, NEW YORK CITY 


Offers a 3-yr. course in nursing to high school 


| and college graduates. College graduates may 

be admitted with 9 months’ advance credit 

allowance. For further information write to: 

The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital 
421 W. (13th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


NURSING THE WELL PAID 
CAREER 

Now you may have one of the finest pro- 
fessional educations. Valuable background 
for your entire life. 3-year accredited 
course to high school grads. Free dorms, 
moderate tuition, scholarships & loan 
funds. Non-sectarian. 


Write Miss F. Bandtel, School of Nursing 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL 


Brooklyn 13, New York 


St. John Baptist School ror cirts 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character building 
extra-curricular activities for resident 
and day students, under the care of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. In the countr, 

near Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
The Sister Superior, Mendham, N. J. 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus, 


Thorough college preparation and 
training for purposeful living. Fine 
arts encouraged. Sports program. Junior school de- 
partment. Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box F K E N 0 S H A, Wi S. 
MARGARET HALL Under Sisters of St. 


Helena (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for 
girls, from primary through high school. Ac- 
credited college preparatory. Modern building 
recently thoroughly renovated includes gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Campus of 6 acres 
with ample playground space, hockey field and 
tennis court. Riding. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, Prin., 

O.S.H. Box F., Versailles, Kentucky. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for 
Negro Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. Teacher training; Religious 
Education; Commerce; Music; Physical 
Education. Address: The President. 
Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


The Patterson School 
For Boys 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 

Western No, Carolina. Accredited. Grades 7-12. 

Spiritual training emphasized. Self-help plan. 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Legerwood, N.C 
PREPARATORY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


TYPING: 
FORESTRY 
AGRICULTURE 


Church Again Looks West 


Continued from page 31 


to increase at an astounding rate. 
Since growth has been greatest in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles it is not 
strange that that area now represents 
the largest concentration of Episco- 
pal strength. In fact the Diocese of 
Los Angeles, which was only five 
years old in 1901, has now become 
the largest diocese west of the Alle- 
ghenies. From various statistical 
viewpoints it ranks sixth among the 
American dioceses. 

So it is making elaborate plans to 
entertain many bishops, deputies, 
and Woman’s Auxiliary delegates 
after the Convention adjourns on 
October 7. These will return home 
conscious of the fact that the Epis- 
copal Church on the Pacific Coast is 
young, dynamic, loyal to the historic 
Faith, and keen to apply that faith 
to current needs. 


Hikes Through Hinterland 


Continued from page 11 


abandoned. We started it up awhile 
back, but this effort also failed. Now 
we believe a permanent re-starting 
of the job is under way. The large 
brick foundations of the once-pro- 
posed church have stood up well, but 
they are the heart-rending evidences 
of the man who sat down to build 
a tower and never finished it. 

I pray that the Order of the Holy 
Cross may be guided and blessed in 
the completing of this God’s House. 
When I held a well-attended service 
inside a large carpenter shop in 
Kpandemai, the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth was much in my mind as I 
spoke on Foundations, pleading for 
my hearers’ help that our Christian 
efforts might bear abiding fruit and 
the church building rise at last, 
though pointing out that the roots 
of all our actions must be firm-based 
upon our steadfast faith in the great- 
ness, Majesty, oneness of the Father 
and Creator, God of all. 

@ 


Bells Begin New Career 


‘Two retired locomotive bells will 


again see active service in the 
Church’s missions in Liberia. They 
are the gift of Champion McD. Davis, 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad and National Council 
member. 


Christ Hospital School of Nursing | 


Founded 1887 
Approved three-year course for high 
school students. Scholarships available. 


Apply to Director of Nurses 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


$1. Mary's Hall  vetaware 


Episcopal school for girls 8 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics and Typewriting. Easily accessible 
to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress BoxF  Burlingion,N. J. 


St. Christopher's 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Va. 
30AcreCampus e@ Reasonable Rates 
FOR CATALOGUE 


The Rev. John Page Williams, Box 21, 
St. Christopher's School, Richmond 21, Va. 


Voorhees School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S.C. 
Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, 
High School and Trades. Fully accredited A. 
Grade by the Southern Association. Under 
direction of A. C. Institute. Healthful location. 
Reasonable terms. 
For information, write Earl H. McClenney, Pres. | 


CAMPS AND VACATION CENTERS } 


SUMMER COTTAGE 
FOR EPISCOPALIANS 


The Episcopal Cottage of Chautauqua, 
New York, Inc., offers to Churchmen and 
their families simple but comfortable 
rooms at this famous summer resort. 
Clergymen especially invited. For rates 
and reservations write Mrs. W. D. Mc- 
Creery, President, Box 68, Chautauqua, 
New York. 


CAMP CHICKADEE, Groton, N. H. 


Girls 5-15; Boys 5-12. Safe private beach. 
Excellent food. Land and water sports. 
Trained staff. Nurse. Individual atten- 
tion. Limited to fifty campers. Rate $225, 
season. Register month or season. Refer- 
ences. Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Weis, St. 
Thomas Rectory, 721 Douglas Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation, For in- 
formation and rates, write: 

LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, JR., Sec’y 
281 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


aay (CHICKAGAMI for Bove 


Pines : 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 

Ages 6 w 17. 2000 Acre Private Estate. 
Cabins. Private Lake. Sand Beach. Bal- 
anced program of sports and creative ac- 
tivity. Experienced Counselors and Athletic 
Coaches. Swimming. Boating. Tennis. Hik- 
ing. Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant 
Services. 4 Weeks $130. Weeks $250. 
Booklet ‘“F’’ N. Y. Office, Room 1274. 
ft West 42nd St. Lo. 5-1550 
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IT’S NOT TOO LATE! 


Theological Education Sunday 1949 has come and gone— 
three months ago, but Theological Education goes on. 


Our Seminaries are dependent upon this support. 


One rector writes, “The people are genuinely interested 
and concerned and wait only to be asked.” 


So we ask you: remember our Seminaries with your prayers 
—and by your gifts. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn.; BEXLEY HALL, Gambier, Ohio; BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, Petersburg, Va.; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, Berkeley, Calif.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in Philadelphia; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge, Mass.; 
THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City; NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nashotah, Wis.; SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Sewanee, Tenn.; SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, Evanston, Ill.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria, Va. 


The Prayer Book Speaks 
to YOU...about your WILL 


Then shall the minister examine whether he be in charitie with all the worlde. Exhortyng hym 
to forgeue fro the botome of his herte al persons, that haue offended hym, and where he hathe 
done iniurye or wrong to any manne, that he make amendes to hys uttermoste power. And if he 
haue not afore disposed his goodes, let him then make his will. (But me must be oft admonished 
that they set an ordre for their temporall goodes and landes whan they be in helth.) And also to 
declare his debtes, what he oweth, and what is owing to him: for discharging of his conscience,. 
and quietnesse of his executors. The minister may not forget nor omitte to moue the sick person 
(and that moste earnestly ) to lyberalitie towarde the poore.—First Prayer Book of 1549 

The Minister is ordered, from time to time, to advise the People, whilst they are in health, to 
make Wills arranging for the disposal of their temporal goods, and, when of ability, to leave 


Bequests for religious and charitable uses—The Book of Common Prayer, Revision of 1928 


Romember the Church iw Your Will 


For information write RUSSELL E. DILL, Treasurer 
THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


y. In ever- increasing Scapa : 
folks all over the airy are looking to Pen-‘n-Brush to 
_help them get this ext noney. They rush to ee n- a 


Here’ s the plan. Most venders of FORTH are fam a uk th. Gifts.’ n- Things actually : 
Send for your samples ON APPROVAL today! Then make — them you'll take orders Ape 
oney easily and pleasantly in full or spare These | earn profits far beyond 
! utiful greeting cards, gift wrappings. stationery and 


‘THIS Is A SUMMARY C OST OF OUR 1049 ALL- occ ASIO 
PEBSSSoooRssos8R000SSSs9 999900 oooooooeeeen8 


Greeting Cards and Stationery 


THREE ALL-OCCASION ASSORTMENTS. Three different 
styles. Each a prize winner in its own group. “Orchid Beauty”’ 
for general appeal; ‘Blue Ribbon’’ for artistic sophistication; 
“Flowers-'n-Bloom” for flower lovers. Each box sells for $1.00. 
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Gifts-'n- Chings BSS. 


These are items which increasing numbers of organization: 
are selling to swell their treasury funds. They are used by © 
most successful agents to increase their profits all year ’round. 


“MASSLINN” LUNCHEON NAPKINS AND GUEST TOWELS. © 
Nationally advertised. NOT PAPER. New cotton-and-rayon 
non-woven cloth. Can be washed and used several times—and 
used as dust cloths before discarding. Sell for $1.25 per box, 
PLASTIC COMBINATION UTILITY BAG. The Shoppers 
Boon. Opens to 17x17 inches. Folds to size of lovely purse 
Has Talon- pee change pect, New improved design in 
simulated calf pure vinyl plastic Sells for $2.5 


“HURRICANE” SALT-‘'N-PEPPER SET. New, beautiful, prac 
tical. Clear hard Roe chimneys; non- corroding nickel silve 
bases. Highly polished. In gift box, sells for $1.00 per pair, 
“BANQUET BELL” SALT -‘N- PEPPER SET. A perfect gif 
item. Consists of two glass salt-'’n-pepper buckets, decorativ. 
rooster on polished chromium plated bell. Sells for $1.00 
“KEEPSAKE” ALBUM. For photographs, clippings, etc. 30 
leaves 12”x12'4” red simulated leather covers, gold embossed 
cord bound. Sells for $1.25. 
ALL-OCCASION ADDRESS BOOK. Complete home secretary 


alphabetical ‘phone index; birthday, anniversary dates 
Christmas card and gift lists; other uses. Sells for $1.00. 


THREE BIRTHDAY ASSORTMENTS. Companion boxes to the 
all-occasion assortments. _ Each box sells for $1.00. 


ACETATE PLASTIC ALL-OCCASION ASSORTMENT, Tak- 
ing the country by storm. Intriguing tiny folders uniquely at- 
tached to decorated transparent plastic. Sells for $1.25. 


TWO GIFT WRAPPING ASSORTMENTS. The “STANDARD” 
All-Occasion Assortment sells for $1.00. The “SUPREME” 
Assortment sells for $1.25. 


BABY CONGRATULATION ASSORTMENT. “Just the thing.” 
Artistic, full of satins, foils and tricky novelties. Sells for $1.00. 


LITTLE FOLKS ASSORTMENT. Sepa sheets of nursery 
songs and stories make this a novel, exciting greeting card 
idea with a healthy educational value. Sells for $1.00. 


TWO COMIC BIRTHDAY AND GET WELL ASSORTMENTS. 
Wholesome humor to spread good cheer. Sell for 60c and $1.00 


GET WELL ASSORTMENT. Refreshing, new sentiments com- 
bined with our “Blue Ribbon” art work. Sells for $1.00. 


UNBREAKABLE KIDDIES RECORDS. 24 selected nurser 
SYMPATHY ASSORTMENT. Produced with profound study; songs on 12 vinylite lithographed records. Sells for $2.95 
sincere messages from the pen of Jesse Fairweather, beauti- 
fully expressed. Sells for $1.00. ANIMATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. “Snow White” and “Little ~ 
A x Black Sambo.” Children amuse themselves with their intrigu 
CHROME-KOTE GOLD LEAF "GEMS." A brand new idea in ing moving parts for many minutes at a time. For young as 
Social: Notes; aristocratic, gold-embossed. Sells for $1.00. well as older readers. Sell for $1.00 each. 


FOUR BOXED SOCIAL STATIONERY BOXES. “Golden Let- 


“LANCER” PEN-‘N-PENCIL SET. Value equal to much more 
ters,” ‘‘Pansy Bouquet,” “Garland of Roses,” “Fern.” A won- 


expensive sets. Beautifully finished and boxed. Sells for $3.95, 


derful group of top quality boxes. Sell for $1.00 each. 
GIFTS-‘n-THINGS 
BASIC FOUR-BOX $730 SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER $300 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER (on approval) 


In order to get into your hands representative samples of the 
above group, we have selected the following five items for thi: 
GIFTS-'n-THINGS SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 
1 box “Masslinn’ LUNCHEON NAPKINS 
1 box ‘““Masslinn’’ GUEST TOWELS 
1 Combination UTILITY SHOPPING BAG 
l set “Hurricane’’ SALT-'n-PEPPER shakers’ . : 
1 “Keepsake” ALBUM $ 0 4 
Retail selling price, $7.25. You send only 3 
your SPECIAL SAMPLE COST 20. on 

In extra postage zones, send $3.85 (see coupon below.) 


(on approval) 
So that you may quickly obtain representative samples of the 
above box assortments, we have selected the following four 
boxes for this BASIC 4-BOX SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 
1 box “ORCHID BEAUTY” All-Occasion Assortment 
1 box “FLOWERS-’N-BLOOM” All-Occasion Assoriment 
1 box Chrome-Kote Gold Leaf “GEMS” Assortment 
1 box Acetate PLASTIC All-Occasion Assortment $9350 : 


Retail Selling Price, $4.25. You send only 
your SPECIAL SAMPLE COST.................. bo SARs 


In extra postage zones, send $2.70 tece ‘coupon below). 
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OTHER SAMPLES FREE 


In addition to the above Approval Sar 
‘we will send you, FREE, sample displa 
our two new $1.00 PERSONALIZED 
MONOGRAMMED STATIONERY boxes 
will mean easy, extra profits to you. 


PEN-‘N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
139 Duane Street (Dept. No. 5.) New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send ON APPROVAL Special Sample Offer(s) checked below: 
Enclosed is Money Order .... or check ... in FULL payment, 


‘ BASIC FOUR-BOX SAMPLE OFFER ...............$2.50 | 
Check ($2.70 if in extra postage zone.) 


or both | C] GIFTS-'n-THINGS SAMPLE OFFER .................$3.50 
($3.85 if in extra postage zone.) 


Extra Postage Zones: Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N.M., Ore., Texas, Utah, Wash., Wyo., Alaska, Canal Zone, | 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii or Virgin Islands. Send U. S. Currency. 


Name. 


Address. 


Check one: ( ) I intend to sell for myself. 
( ) I intend to sell for the following organization: 


Name of Organization. 
I am Pastor ( ) Superintendent ( ) Teacher ( ) Member (_ ) 


VERTISEMENT IF YOU ARE NOW ONE 


